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ABSTRACT 


The  objective  of  this  thesis  is  to  provide  the  reader  with  a 
record  of  the  most  important  developments  in  the  evolution  Z'f  doctrine 
for  the  command  and  control  of  organic  divisional  aviation  between  1942 
and  1961,  and  to  provide  a  source  of  reference  data  for  more  detailed 
study  of  the  subject.  Throughout  this  paper,  the  words  "command”  and 
"control”  are  use  separately  and  should  not  be  considered  together 
as  a  term  referring  to  a  communication  system  for  directing  and  con¬ 
trolling  air  activities. 

In  conducting  research  for  this  thesis,  events  were  reviewed 
in  chronological  order  as  far  as  possible.  The  total  period  involved 
was  divided  into  chapter-sized  parts  which  contained  the  significant 
developments  of  specific  eras.  Each  major  change  in  organization  of 
the  division  and  important  shift  in  the  tactical  situation  during  combat 
were  examined  to  determine  their  effects  on  command  and  control  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures.  The  main  source  of  reference  material  was  the 
archives  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College. 

The  material  in  this  thesis  is  presented  in  chronological 
order.  Since  doctrine  for  employment  of  organic  aviation  was  very 
similar  in  each  type  of  division,  emphasis  is  placed  on  infantry  div¬ 
ision  employment  doctrine.  Major  differences  between  the  infantry 
division  and  other  types  of  divisions  are  discussed  briefly  where  they 
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are  of  interest  to  the  study. 

When  the  Second  World  War  began,  doctrine  for  employment  of 
aviation  in  support  of  the  army  called  for  the  pooling  of  all  aviation 
resources  at  higher  levels  under  a  theater  or  similar  commander.  Army 
divisions  at  that  time  did  not  contain  aviation  units,  but  in  1942  the 
War  Department  authorized  small  air  observation  sections  in  the  div¬ 
ision  artillery  of  all  divisions. 

Initially  both  aircraft  and  pilots  were  in  short  supply,  but, 
by  1943 1  aircraft  procurement  had  been  increased  and  the  Army  Air 
Forces  (AAF)  and  .  •’ny  Groxind  Forces  (AGF)  had  worked  out  a  system  for 
training  pilots  for  artillery  units. 

The  first  experience  with  an  artillery  air  observation  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa  was  quite  disappointing  because 
there  had  been  no  definite  plan  for  the  employment  of  the  section. 

As  the  war  progressed,  techniques  and  procedvires  were  worked  out  by 
air  section  leaders  and  their  battery  commanders.  The  battery 
commander  provided  personnel,  administrative,  and  some  logistical 
support  for  the  section,  but  was  not  technically  qualified  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  operation  of  the  section  or  the  qualifications  of  its 
personnel.  The  chain  of  command  went  from  the  division  commander  to 
division  artillery  commander  to  artillery  battalion  commander  to  head¬ 
quarters  and  headquarters  battery  commander,  then  to  the  air  observation 
section  leader.  Most  division  artillery  commanders  realized  the  need 
for  increased  supervision  of  subordinate  air  obsei*vation  sections, 
control  over  the  operation  of  these  sections  by  the  senior  pilot  in 
the  division  artillery  headquarters  battery  was  tightened.  This  was 
the  first  use  of  the  centralized  control  concept.  The  Sicilian  camp- 
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aign  saw  this  concept  cor.e  into  full  bloori,  and  it  v;as  used  exten¬ 
sively  in  all  theaters  of  operation  during  the  reri^ainder  of  the  v;ar. 

In  December  1943,  an  artillery  air  officer  position  v.'as  added  to  the 
division  artillery  staff  by  the  War  Department. 

Sicily  and  Italy  v/ere  the  real  proving  grounds  for  the  air 
observation  section.  Doctrine  developed  there  v:as  perfected  and  re¬ 
fined  in  other  theaters  during  the  restaining  months  of  the  Vifar. 

When  forces  vrere  rnassed  in  England  and  plans  prepared  for 
the  assault  across  the  channel,  organic  divisional  aviation  was  inte¬ 
grated  far  more  t  'fectively  than  it  had  been  in  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa  and  the  results  v/ere  excellent.  From  1944  until  the  end  of  the 
war,  centralized  control  v/as  the  normal  method  of  operation  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operation. 

In  the  Pacific,  task-force-type  organization  for  combat, 
available  shipping,  and  the  distance  to  the  objective  usually  deter¬ 
mined  the  air  OP  organization  for  assault  landing.  Unlike  operatjono 
in  Europe,  divisions  frequently  shifted  from  one  method  of  control  to 
another  because  of  the  nature  of  island  hopping  warfare . 

After  almost  three  years  of  experience  with  air  observation 
sections  in  combat,  relatively  few  changes  had  been  made  in  the  basic 
concepts.  The  most  significant  development  during  this  period  was  that 
the  assignment  of  air  sections  remained  decentralized,  while  control 
v/as  frequently  centralized  by  division  artillery  commanders. 

In  the  years  between  World  War  II  and  Korea,  two  major  changes 
occurred  in  the  organization  of  aviation  in  Army  divisions.  The  first 
of  these  changes  in  1945  greatly  increased  the  number  of  air  sections 
and  provided  an  aviation  staff  section  at  divisional  level.  The  second 
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change,  occurring  in  J.948,  placed  all  of  the  division's  a..rcrcift, 
except  those  in  division  artillery,  into  the  iivlsicn  headquarters 
compan^v'.  With  the  addition  of  liaison  aircraft  to  irii'antry,  arr.-.or, 
and  cavalry  units,  officers  froni  these  branches  vrere  trained  as 
liaison  pilots  along  vdth  artillery  officers. 


Evolution  of  doctrine  for  the  cormand  and  control  of 


aviation  progressed  very  slowly  in  the  late  1940* s.  In  spite  of 
significant  changes  in  organization,  the  basic  concepts  v/orked  out 
by  the  artillery  for  air  observation  sections  were  generally^  carried 
over  and  applied  i  the  new  air  sections.  In  the  supervision  and 
control  of  air  section  activity,  only  three  significant  developments 
occurred  during  this  period.  They  were:  the  publication  of  specific 
guidance  in  FM  20-100,  the  gradual  realization  that  increasing  air 
traffic  over  the  division  zone  would  have  to  be  controlled  more 
closely,  and  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  decentralized  control 
concept  in  assignment  of  aircraft  within  the  division. 

In  their  eagerness  to  get  the  Job  done  during  the  first  xew 
hectic  weeks  of  combat  in  Korea,  air  sections  frequently  lost  their 
identity  as  all  aviation  resources  were  employed  under  the  control  of 
the  division  aviation  officer.  In  the  Pusan  perimeter,  aviation  miss¬ 
ions  increased  and  each  division  on  line  in  Korea  developed  its  ovm 
control  techniques.  Personnel  and  equipment  remained  assigned  to  the 
division  headquarters  company,  the  four  artillery  battalions  and  div¬ 
ision  artillery  headquarters,  but,  in  most  cases,  assignn'ent  of  air 
sections  was  not  a  major  consideration  in  deciding  on  a  method  of 


control. 


The  first  two  divisions  to  use  a  form  of  centralized  control 


in  Korea  were  the  25th  Infantry  and  the  1st  t/avalry. 


ilajor  advan¬ 


tages  to  centralized  control  v;ere:  ir-proved  overall  contrcl, 
efficiency  of  operation,  iKaxinituii  utilization  of  resources,  ease  of 
maintenance  and  supply,  equitable  distrib  ‘.tion  of  riissions  betv.'een 
pilots,  improved  local  security,  and  rAnimu-m  airfield  requirements. 

The  disadvantages  to  such  a  system  v;ere;  reduced  responsiveness  to 
artillery  commanders,  loss  of  direct  contact  betv;een  pilots  and 
artillery  firing  units,  and  a  separation  of  artillery  air  sections 
from  their  conurand  headquarters. 

In  Korea,  no  serious  probleifis  developed  in  the  control  of 
Army  Air  Traffic  over  the  division  zone.  As  Army  aviation  v;as  used 
to  perform  an  increasing  volmrie  and  variety  of  rdssicns,  a  high  degree 
of  staff  coordination  was  required  to  obtain  maximum  benefit  from  the 
employment  of  the  division’s  aircraft. 

Development  of  a  tactical  stalemate  starting  in  November  1951 
greatly  relieved  the  aviation  situation  within  divisions.  On  15  May 
1952,  new  TOEs  were  published  which  gave  divisions  many  more  aircraft. 
Assignment  of  these  aircraft  was  decentralized  at  a  time  when  most  div¬ 
isions  were  pooling  their  aircraft  because  of  the  tactical  situation 
and  improvements  in  aviation  equipment. 

Provisional  aviation  companies  were  organized  in  Korea  in  1953 
and  "he  control  of  division  aviation  operations  v^as  streamlined.  The 
division  aviation  officer,  who  was  also  the  company'  conunandrjr,  part¬ 
icipated  in  the  planning  of  division  operations  and  was  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  effective  employment  of  the  aviation  company.  The  company 
provided  the  solution  for  a  number  of  perplexing  problems,  but,  regard¬ 
less  of  hovi  efficiently  it  operated,  aviation  support  v;as  not  as 
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responsive  to  the  needs  of  ground  coni^anders  as  It  had  beer  and  a 
measure  of  the  personal  contact  and  understanding  betvreen  tne  pilot 
and  the  unit  he  v/as  supporting  was  lost.  To  mar^'  con  zander  3  these 
were  key  issues. 

V/hen  the  Korean  War  ended,  Army  Aviation  -Aas  in  a  ^Luandary. 

New  organizations  had  been  developed  but  not  adequately  tested,  ad¬ 
vances  in  aircraft  design  had  not  been  fully  exploited,  the  personnel 
situation  had  become  more  complicated,  and  there  was  very  little  agree¬ 


ment  on  how  divisions  could  best  command  and  control  their  aircraft. 
Unfortunatelj'-,  co.  and  and  control  techniques  and  doctrine  Army-v/ide 
had  not  kept  pace  vdth  technological  advances  and  experiences  gained 


in  Korea. 

Starting  in  1954,  the  Army  organized,  trained,  and  tested 
certain  selected  divisions  under  the  '’Atomic  Test  Field  Army”  (ATFA) 
concept.  A  combat  aviation  company  was  assigned  to  the  division  head¬ 
quarters  battalion  of  each  test  division.  Tiie  normal  chain  of  command 
ran  from  the  division  commander  through  the  division  headquarters  batta¬ 
lion  commander  to  the  aviation  company'  commander.  The  headquarters 
battalion  commander  exercised  command  (less  operational  control)  over 
the  aviation  company.  Operational  control  over  the  company  was  dele¬ 
gated  to  the  division  aviation  officer. 

Support  was  provided  to  elements  of  the  division  by  either  of 
two  methods:  (1)  a  flight  group  was  attached  to  or  placed  in  support 
of  a  specific  unit,  (2)  all  aircraft  not  placed  into  one  of  the  flight 
groups  were  utilized  in  general  support  of  the  entire  division. 

Training  text  1-100-1  published  in  1954  described  the  first 
Army  air  traffic  control  system  concept.  In  June  of  1955>  the  aviation 


coinpaixv"  became  a  separate  conipar\i'  of  tr.e  division  r.eadquarters  troops, 
but,  after  testing  vas  concluded,  the  ArK^  did  net  adopt  the  AYFA  con¬ 
cept. 

In  December  of  1956,  the  Arm;;  started  to  reorgarizo  its  div¬ 


isions  vd-th  major  emphasis  on  the  problems  of  ground  atorr.ic  v.ar 


J.  tyA  . 


due  consideration  to  the  evaluated  experience  of  history  and  field 
tests.  The  organization  of  aviation  was  slii;htl,Y  different  in  each 


type  of  pentomic  division;  basic  coiimiand  and  control  doctrine  was  very 


siiniliar. 

The  nor'’al  chain  of  c-.o:nmand  ran  from  the  division  corniriander 
through  a  division  trains  comrnander  to  the  aviation  corripany'  cor^iander . 
When  operational  plans  were  prepared,  the  aviation  officer  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  recommending  (he  task  organisation  of  tlie  aviation  company. 
Elements  of  the  division  not  provided  with  a  combat  support  flight  or 
section  obtained  support  from  the  aviation  company's  rear  echelon. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  division's  organic  aviation  operation, 
effective  control  v/as  quite  difficult  to  maintain. 

Air  traffic  control  became  increasingly  complex  during  the  pen¬ 
tomic  evaluation  period,  and,  through  testing,  the  Army  air  traffic  con¬ 
trol  system  concept  was  found  to  be  only  adequate  to  control  air  traffic 
for  a  limited  time. 

Reorganization  and  evaluation  of  ROCID  divisions  vrere  concluded 
in  early  1959.  The  aviation  company  had  proved  to  be  a  viable  unit,  and 
doctrine  for  command  and  control  of  the  division's  organic  aviation  was 
generally  considered  sound. 

New  toe's  were  published  in  1959  and  all  divisions  reorganized 
accordingly.  The  most  important  changes  in  organization  of  the  infantry 
division's  aviation  under  new  TQE's  were  the  assignment  of  the  aviation 


company  as  a  separate  company  directly  under  division  headquarters  and 
the  addition  of  a  3d  echelon  aircraft  ;r.aintenance  capability  to  the  div¬ 
ision.  The  siaintenance  detachir.ent  norrrailuy  lived  with  the  aviation 
company  but  operated  under  the  command  and  technical  control  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  battaiLicn  commander.  In  the  new  divisions,  v.dth  greater 
mission  capabilities,  staff  coordination  became  even  more  important  and 
effective  control  more  essential.  The  most  serious  areas  of  difficulty 
encountered  were:  size  and  complexity  of  the  aviation  cotipany,  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  division  aviation  officer  and  aviation  company  commander, 
doctrine  for  th?  control  of  air  traffic,  control  of  the  3d  echelon  air¬ 
craft  maintenance  detachment,  and  a  complex  system  of  providing  support 
to  habitual  users  of  aviation  resources. 

By  1961,  the  Amt^’  school  system  was  providing  well-trained  per¬ 
sonnel  for  division  aviation  companies,  and  Department  of  the  Army 
policies  pertaining  to  ground  assignments  for  aviators  were  effective 
in  orienting  the  aviation  program  closely  to  the  needs  of  ground  tact¬ 
ical  commanders. 

Looking  back  over  the  changes  which  occurred,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  evolution  of  doctrine  was  accelerated  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  confiact  and  retarded  during  other  periods.  Firm  doctrine 
on  the  control  of  Army  air  traffic  over  the  division  zone  was  never  pub¬ 
lished.  By  far  the  greatest  controversy  involving  organic  division 
aviation  had  to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was  controlled.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  centralized  versus  decentralized  control  are  dis¬ 
cussed  in  considerable  detail  in  this  paper. 

By  1961  the  Army  had  many  more  definite  ideas  about  its  divis¬ 
ional  aviation  than  it  had  in  1942,  and  the  experience  gained  over  the 
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years  vdll  be  useful, ir  de’/eloping  uoetrine  for  the  err.p 
even  greater  organic  aviation  capabilities  at,  division 
future. 


loyrr.ent  of 
level  jn  the 


The  writer  hopes  that  information  contained  in  this  paper 
will  in  some  v/ay  be  of  assistance  in  developing  future  doctrine  for 
coiTuTiand  and  control  of  organic  division  aviation. 
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PREFACE 


During  recent  years,  Ar.Ty  Aviation  has  become  an  iiicreasing.,;.- 
important  tool  for  the  ground  tactical  co:n::Andfcr  ir;  t:*e  conduct  of 
combat  operations.  Drairiatic  advances  in  technolog:.'  and  si.zeabie 
increases  in  the  amount  of  aii*craft  in  the  Arr:y  inventor^/,  along 
vd.th  the  changing  nature  of  ground  v/arfare  in  the  nuclear  age,  have- 
required  contin...  ..  change  in  doctrine  for  the  comaand  and  control  of 
this  valuable  asset.  Any  attempt  to  organize  nev.'  Army  aviation  units 
or  de-'elop  doctrine  for  employing  tliese  units  should  involve  an 
appraisal  of  past  organizations  and  doctrine,  for  much  valuable 
experience  has  been  gained  in  these  fields. 

Although  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  historical  data 
available  concerning  aircraft  capabilities  and  roles  and  missions 
of  Army  Aviation,  there  appears  to  be  relatively  little  lnfori:a.tion 
available  concerning  comjriand  and  control  doctrine  used  in  the  past, 
for  this  reason,  the  writer  undertook  a  study  of  recent  nd-litary 
history  in  order  to  trace  the  evolution  of  command  and  control  doc¬ 
trine  for  organic  Arrny  aviation  from  19i+2  to  1961.  It  v.'as  initially 
intended  that  this  study  would  cover  the  period  from  1942  to  the 
present.  Research  disclosed,  however,  that  major  changes  in  organ¬ 
ization  and  doctrine  which  occurred  in  1961  are  still  being  tested 
arid  that  any  attempt  to  accurately  record  at  this  time  conurvmd  and 
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control  tecr.niques  atfd  procedvires  invoi vir.g  -..ncKfa  ::.o3i-  rect.r.t 
changes  v.'ouid  bo  pre;:.ature. 

The  scope  ol'  ti;e  study  v/as  i'urtr.er  confinod  uo  co:;_-:.a.rid  and 
conti-ol  doctrine  used  in  An;.;/  divisions  duririg  the  pex-iod  :;.onLior.Oii, 
’.-d-th  emphasis  cn  the  inl’antry  division.  This  v.as  done  to  l-oec.'  the 
subject  within  manageable  limits,  to  per:;..lt  conce.ntrat.i  or;  cr.  the 
major  aviation  organizations  used  durir.g  this  period,  arid  to  sl::.piilV 
the  presentation  oT  .material. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  tiiis  paper  to  provide  the  reader  with  a 
record  of  the  ::c  important  develop.’nents  in  the  evolution  of  doc¬ 
trine  for  trie  command  and  control  of  organic  divisional  aviation 


during  the  19-year  period  revievred  and  to  provide  a  source  of  re¬ 
ference  data  for  more  detailed  study  of  t.he  subject.  In  preparing 
this  paper,  the  vxriter  has  attempted  to  place  only  the  facts  before 
the  reader  for  his  consideration  and  evaluation. 

The  method  used  ir.  conducting  research  for  this  paper  was  as 
follows.  Chronological  order  v;as  utilized  as  far  as  possible.  The 
total  period  covered  by  th.e  paper  v/as  broken  down  into  separate 
chapters  covering  specific  periods  of  development.  As  each  period 
was  considered,  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  v/ere  examined 
along  with  other  documents  in  order  to  determine  the  conunard  s tinc¬ 
ture,  the  equipment  authorized,  and  the  general  aviation  capabil¬ 
ities  of  the  different  types  of  divisions  under  various  circumstances. 
Next,  attention  v/as  focused  on  I  he  men  who  commanded  or  controlled 
aviation  units.  Their  qualifications,  training,  and  position  wit  dn 


•jhe  divisior:  v:ero  cotisidered.  To  cbtair;  i.-.rorr.-.atior.  or.  i-.ov:  divisicr. 
aviation  v.'as  co.nti'oiled  during  r.i.e  dil’iarei.t  periods  of  at/ei.cp:;.er.t 
arid  under  eaoh  .nev:  organization,  :;.axin;u;u  et.pn.asis  vras  plactd  o:*  in- 
for.t-ation  available  in  co-fTat  reports,  unit  ntar.dard  opera ti.ng 
procedures  and  peiT.cnal  cooounts  of  officers  >r:.o  vrere  aire:tti;.-  ir.- 
volv^ed.  Field  srianuals  and  other  training  literature  were  also 
exartdned  along  vdth  test  reports  and  otiner  infor::.ation  availabi.e 
in  the  archives  of  t.ne  U.  S.  Ar.^;.'  Coiruna.nd  and  General  Staf I  '..oulege. 
Finall",  environmental  factors  and  other  factors  vrere  cons.Ldered, 
and,  wiiere  strengths  and  weaknesses  were  identified  in  reference 
materials,  speciaa.  attention  was  devoted  to  these  areas.  As  far 
as  possible  the  sequence  listed  above  is  followed  in  the  presentation 
of  material  in  this  paper. 

The  v.rriter  vrishes  to  acknov/ledge  the  follovri.ng  individuals 
for  their  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing  this  paper. 


Mrs.  Maida  Hastings  -  editing  assistance. 

Lt,  Col.  Norman  T.  Stanfield  -  thesis  monitor. 

Majors  Anthony  P»  DeLuca  and  LeRoy  Jorgensen  -  assistant  thesis  monitors. 
Lt.  Cols.  Robert  A.  J.  Dyer  and  Eugene  M.  Lyncii  -  sources  of  valuable 
information  not  available  in  USAC&G3C  archives. 

Mrs.  Peter  IV,  McGurl  -  typist,  able  assistant,  and  tolerant  v/ife. 

The  'writer  hopes  that  information  contained  in  this  paper  will 
in  some  way  be  of  assistance  in  developing  sound  doctrine  for  co.mn'ia.nd 
and  control  of  organic  division  aviation,  so  that  it  nay  ccjntinue  to 
provide  the  type  of  support  necessary  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
.ment  of  the  ground  tactical  .mission. 
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INTRODUCTiai 


V^nen  t?ie  United  States  entered  the  Second  World  VJar,  doctrine 

for  employition^  of  aviation  in  support  of  trie  Ar;:.y  called  for  tine 

pooling  of  ail  aviation  resources  into  an  air  force  under  a  theater 

•1 

or  similar  commander. “  Arne/  divisions  at  that  time  contained  .no 
organic  aviation.  In  1942  divisions  acquired  some  aviation  capability 
v/hen  aircraft  i  pilots  were  made  organic  to  artillery  units.'^  This 
concept  of  organic  divisional  aviation  has  continued  to  develop  and 
expand  ever  since.  Two  of  the  key  features  of  this  ’’organic”  aviation 
have  been  the  assignment  of  aviation  elements  to  "using”  units  and 
control  of  these  aviation  resources  at  the  lowest  possible  levels. 
Before  discussing  doctrine  vihich  has  been  used  for  the  command  and 
control  of  this  organic  divisional  aviation,  it  is  necessary  to 
clarify  a  fev;  definitions  in  order  to  avoid  misunderstanding. 

The  Dictionary  of  United  States  ItLlitary  Terms  for  Joint  Usage 
defines  the  words  ’’conniand”  and  "control”  as  follows:  "conmand-  1. 

The  authority  vested  in  an  individual  of  the  armed  forces  for  the 

^Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Col.  Inf.  Res.,  Army  Ground  Forces 
and  the  Air  Ground  Battle  Teani  Including  Organic  Light  Aviation. 

Study  No.  35  (Fort  Monroe:  Historical  Section,  Army  Ground  Forces, 
1948),  p.  3. 

^Memo,  V/DGCT  320.2,  U.S.,  Vifar  Department,  for  CGs  AGF  and  AAF, 

6  June  1942,  Subject:  "Organic  Air  Observation  for  Field  Artillery.” 


j. 


direction,  coordination,  and  control  ol  militar.y  iorces  ,  ana 
"control-  Author! t;.  which  riiay  be  less  than  full  corrand  exercloori 
bv  a  corrjTiander  over  part  oI*  the  activities  ol  nuoo ruinate  or  ouher 
organizations.”^  The  tern  ”co::iTand  and  control”  is  defined  as 
follows:  ”Co:njnand  and  control  -  An  ari'angernent  of  personnel,  fac¬ 
ilities  and  Jiisans  for  inforn-ation  acquisition,  processing,  and 


dissendnation  employed  by  a  conujiander  in  planning,  directing,  and 
controlling  operations."^  Recent  usage  of  the  term  "nornnand  and 
control”,  especially  in  connection  with  US  Air  Force  operations, 
refers  more  specifically  to  the  comrriunications  systems  used  to  direct 
and  coordinate  air  activity.^  Throughout  this  paper,  tlie  vxords 
"command”  and  "control”  are  used  separately  as  defined  in  the  Joint 


dictionary. 

Manj.'  other  terms  associated  vdth  organic  aviation  changed 
considerably  during  the  period  covered  by  this  paper.  For  example, 
the  men  who  fiev;  the  Anny^s  aircraft  were  Army  Ground  Forces  pilots 
in  1942  but  later  vrere  called  Army  aviators,  and  an  ]>4  airplane 
was  known  at  various  times  as  a  Cub;  aircraft,  2  place,  flxed-vdng; 
and  airplane,  observation.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  standardize 


3 

U.S.,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Dictionary  of  United  States  Mil¬ 
itary  Terms  for  Joint  Usage.  JCS  Pub.  1  (Washington: U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1  December  I964),  p.  32. 

4 

Ibid.,  p.  36. 

5 

Ibid. ♦  p.  32. 

°U.  S.  Armj'  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Basic  Data.  R3  101-1  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas:  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  15  March  I965),  p.  28. 


ndlitary  tenrdnologij;  In  c.his  paper  because  to  do  so  vrould  create 
coiiruslon  v;hen  referring  to  the  sources  of  infor.';.ation  quoted. 

Block  diagrar.s  used  in  this  jiaper  shovring  Lhe  assigrjr.ent 


.of  organic  aviation  elements  xvithin  the  division  (Figures  1 
through  9)  have  been  standardized  for  sis.plicit;/  and  ease  in  com¬ 
parison.  The  arrangement  of  blocks  are  not  exactly  as  tliey  appear 


in  references;  hov/ever,  the  co!;LT.and  relationships  shov.n  ctrc  accurate 
and  the  original  designations  of  organizations,  units,  and  elements 


CHAPTER  I 


WORLD  WAR  II 


Organization  and  EoulpBient. 

Organic  aviation  ivas  authorized  in  Arir;y  divisions  by  War  Depart¬ 
ment  order  on  6  Jane  1942.  This  order  provided  tv;o  lov;  perlormanco 
’’Piper  Cub”  typ  aircraft,  tvra  pilots,  and  one  mechanic  to  each  division 
artillery'  headquarters  and  each  field  artillery  battalion  v.'ithin  the 
division.  Infantry  divisions  with  their  four  artillery/  battalions  and 
division  artillery  headquarters  were  authorized  a  total  ol‘  ten  aircraft; 
armored  divisions,  because  they  contained  only  three  artillery  battal¬ 
ions  and  had  no  division  artillery  headquarters,  were  given  only  six.^ 
In  September  of  1943 »  with  the  incorporation  of  a  division  artillery 

headquarters  in  the  armored  division,  the  total  aircraft  in  these  div- 

o 

isions  was  increased  to  eight.  Other  type  divisions,  su:h  as  airborne 
divisions,  were  similarly  authorized  organic  aviation  based  on  the  cri¬ 
teria  stated  above.  Aircraft  were  placed  in  divisions  to  provide  an 
aerial  platform  from  vdiich  to  conduct  observation  and  adjust  artillery 
fires.  For  this  reason,  sections  were  called  air  observation  sections, 
air  O.P. ’s,  or  air  OP  sections.  Tables  of  organization  and  equipment 

^Memo,  WDGCT  320.2,  U.  S.,  War  Department,  for  CGs  AGF  and  AAF, 

6  June  1942,  Subject:  ’’Organic  Air  Observation  for  Field  Artillery.” 

^U.  S.,  War  Department,  Armored  Division.  TOE  17  (Washington: 

U.  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  13  September  1943),  p.  2. 
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(toe’s),  published  in  1943»  included  the  equip:;.enu  and  personnel  of 
the  air  OP  sections  in  the  headquarters  and  headquarters  bat.teries 
of  field  artillery  battalions  and  division  artillery  (Figure-  1).  The 
significance  of  this  assignment  vrill  be  discussed  later.  L-1  ’’Piper 
Cubs”  were  in  short  supply  in  1942,  and^  even  though  product.iori  and 
procurement  were  greatly  increased,  it  v;as  not  until  late  in  1943 
that  divisions  in  the  field  received  most  of  the  aircraft  ai;tr.orized.-^ 
The  Army  Air  Forces  were  responsible  for  supplying  repair  parts  and 
for  maintenance  support. 

Personnel. 


Trained  pilots  and  mechanics  to  man  the  air  sections  wer-e  r  .t  avail¬ 
able  in  1942  because  a  program  had  not  been  set  up  to  provice  -he  type 
of  training  required.  Once  the  progrsim  ■was  underv/ay,  pilotc  and  me¬ 
chanics  were  assigned  to  divisions  at  about  the  same  rate  that  air¬ 
craft  became  available  for  them  to  flj^'.  As  personnel  and  equipment 
reached  the  field,  air  sections  were  put  together  by  the  senior 
officer-pilot  in  the  unit.  It  was  not  until  March  of  1943  that  the 
War  Department  published  doctrine  covering  cononand  and  control  of  these 
sections,  in  Training  Circular  Number  24.  In  this  circular,  conartanders’ 
and  senior  pilots’  duties  and  responsibilities  were  listed  as  follows; 

a.  Unit  commanders  are  responsible  for  the  proper  training 
and  tactical  employment  of  the  air  observation  section,  and  for 
first  and  second  echelon  maintenance  of  the  aircraft. 

b.  The  pilot  assigned  to  the  division  artillery  .  .  .  head¬ 
quarters  battery  functions  as  the  artillery  air  officer  on  the 
staff  of  the  field  artillery  commander.  He  commands  the:  air 
observation  section  of  the  headquarters  battery.  He  functions  as 
the  artillery  airplane  engineering  officer.  In  addition  to  his 
duties  as  a  pilot,  he  makes  frequent  technical  inspections  of  the 


Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Col.  Inf.  Res.,  Army  Ground  Forces 
and  the  Air  Ground  Battle  Team  Including  Organic  Light  Aviation.  Study 
No.  3‘j  (Fort  Monroe;  Historical  Section.  Army  Ground  Forces.  19A8).  d.  57. 


Air  Op  Sec 


hi^urv  L~^lnjtintr\  tluision  ntift(h*rt  nr^unt  citfinn.  h*  IJ--  i*n.~ 


airplanes  and  technical  records,  and  supervises  tno  perrorr.-.ar.ce 
of  I'irst  and  second  eche.lon  repairs.  He  keeps  cn  fi-lo  pert Ir.e.nt 
Ar.':;y  Air  Force  Tecr.riical  Orders. 

c.  The  snior  pilot  in  a  battalion  neadquarters  oatter:/ 
co::c:.and3  the  air  observation  section.  He  supervises  tee  trai’.^ng 
of  the  section  personnel.  He  is  resfransible  for  the  ::.aif.te:.ar;ce 
and  repair  of  the  airplanes  and  for  the  requisilion  of  fuel, 
supplies  and  spare  parts,  arid  keeps  the  prescribed  :;^ir:te:.ance 
and  parachute  records.^ 

Since  air— observation  sections  v;ere  assigned  to  the  headquarters 
batteries  of  the  division,  the  unit  'jo:rii!a.nders  referred  to  in  paragrapr. 
a  above  vrere  the  comrnanders  of  tliese  battex'ies,  the  divislorL  artiu-ery 
officer,  and,  in  certain  respects,  the  division  comniander.  Norie  of 
these  coiiutander  v;ere  rated  liaison  pii.ots.  Normally  the  senior  officer- 
pilot  in  the  division  (usually  a  captain)  vras  assigned  to  division 
artillery  headquarters  battery  arid  performed  the  staff  and  supervisory 
duties  listed  in  paragraph  b  in  addition  to  liis  primary  duties  as  a 
pilot  and  section  leader.  This  gave  him  considerable  control  over  the 
operation  of  the  other  air  observation  sections  in  the  division,  but 
unfortunately  the  amount  of  time  lie  could  devote  to  staff  duties  was 


limited.  A  brief  examination  of  the  pilot  training  program  of  this  era 
provides  an  insight  into  the  qualifications  of  the  officers  ir/no  hold 
such  assignments  as  vrell  as  those  who  led  the  other  air  observation 
sections  in  the  divisions. 

Prior  to  6  June  1942,  all  aviation  training  in  tlie  Army  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Ari.’^^  Air  Forces  (AAF).  All  AAF  liaison  pilots  at  this 
time  were  staff  sergeants,  and  it  was  decided  that,  beginiiing  in  September 


1942,  100  of  these  pilots  could  be  sent  to  Fort  Sill  each  month  to  receive 
the  necessary  tactical  trainim;  from  the  Department  of  Air  Training  of 


^U.  S.,  V/ar  Department,  Organic  Field  Artillery  Air  Observation, 
TC  24  (Washington:  U,  S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1  March  1943),  p.l* 
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the  Field  Ai'tillery  School.  These  noncorrirrlssioned  officers 
then  to  be  assigned  as  Arni;.’-  Ground  Forces  (AGF)  personnel  in  l:.e 
air  obser'/ation  sections  of  di/isions.  In  addition  to  the  A/iF 
source  of  pilots,  the  Ground  Forces  called  for  volunteers  vritnir. 
the  AGF  who  had  sufficient  flight  experience  to  qualify  as  liaison 
pilots.  The  initial  plan  for  ]Dilot  procure.uent  did  not  v.'ork  v;oil, 
and  a  nuiriber  of  modifications  v/ere  made  in  the  last  six  months  of 
1942. 


Early  in  1943  the  syst6:n;  v/as  modified  again,  and  a  procedure 
was  set  up  which  remained  subst.antially  unchanged  until  19i;6.  Branch 
trained  AGF  officer  volunteers  were  sent  to  AAF  primary  flight  train¬ 
ing.  They  qualified  as  liaison  pilots  and  then  returned  to  the  AGF 
for  tactical  training  and  assignment  in  organic  air  sections.  It 
had  been  originally  intended  that  only  20^  of  the  pilots  would  be 
officers,  to  provide  supervision.  The  failure  of  the  plan  vras  ex¬ 
plained  by  Richard  K.  Tierney  in  "The  Array  Aviation  Story"; 

...  the  enlisted  men  who  were  able  to  perform  an  acceptable 
Job  as  liaison  aviators  were  usually  officer  candidate  school 
material.  Consequently,  enlisted  pilots  generally  left  troop 
units  for  OGS  shortly  after  reporting  for  duty.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment  decided  it  would  be  better  for  enlisted  personnel  to  attend 
(XS  before  going  to  flight  school,  and  on  20  April  1945  enlisted 
men  ceased  to  be  eligible  for  liaison  pilot  training. 5 

In  July  1943 »  the  T0E*s  for  field  artillery  battalions  in  divisions 

were  changed  to  show  the  pilots  as  commissioned  officers;  however, 

sufficient  officer  pilots  were  not  available,  so  the  enlisted  pilots 

on  hand  were  either  commissioned,  if  qualified,  or  carried  as  excess  in 


ed. 


5 

Richard  K.  Tierney,  The  Army  Aviation  Storv. 
(Northport,  Alabama;  Colonial  Press,  1963 ),  p. 


Fred  Montgomery 

nt  r- 

r5. 


grade  until  replaced. •' 

Although  most  of  the  corind-ssioned  liaison  pilots  v;cre  artillery 
officers,  a  few  ’.-.'ere  obtained  froi;.  other  branches.  In  addition  to 
being  fully  qualified  in  their  branch,  they  were  rated  as  liaison  pilots 
by  the  AAF  and  given  additional  training  in  tactical  ernployrent  of 

Q 

organic  aviation  by  the  Department  of  Air  Training  at  Fort  Dili, 

With  no  actual  combat  experience  to  draw  on,  these  officers  were, 
nevertheless,  well  prepared  to  try  this  new  concept  and  to  C'^mmand  and 
control  organic  divisional  aviation  in  combat  operations.  Tiie  first 
test  was  to  come  in  North  Africa, 

North  Africa. 

The  first  division  to  receive  aircraft  and  crews  was  the  3d 
Infantry  Division.  Just  prior  to  sailing  for  the  invasion  of  North 
Africa  in  October  of  1942,  three  of  the  divisiorfe  L-4’s  were  loaded 
aboard  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Ranger,  They  were  to  be  flown  ashore 
at  Fedala,  Morocco  and  employed  after  initial  assault  landings  were 
completed.  On  9  November,  the  day  after  the  first  landings,  the  three 
Cubs  took  off  from  the  Ranger  60  miles  at  sea  and  headed  for  the  air¬ 
field  at  Fedala.  VJhat  followed  points  up  the  complete  lack  of  coord¬ 
ination  and  control  in  this  operation  and  the  need  for  developing 
doctrine  for  employment  of  air  sections.  First,  the  flight  was  fired 

^U.S,,  War  Department,  Field  Artillery  Battalion.  Infantry  Div¬ 
ision.  TOE  6-26,  Change  1  (Washington;  U.S.,  Government  Printing  Office, 
15  July  1943),  p.  1. 

7 

'Letter,  Headquarters,  Army  Ground  Forces  to  CG  30th  Inf.  Div¬ 
ision,  23  August  1943,  Subject:  ’’Surplus  Staff  Sgt.  Pilots  in  Field 
Artillery.” 

Tierney,  p.  68. 
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on  by  the  OSS  Brooklyn  and  otr:er  shin3  of  the  ir.vas 
were  mistaken  for  eneftt;  aircraft,  ilext,  the  flight 


on  fleet  when  they 


split  up,  the 


flight  leader  cor.tirrting  or;  towards  Fedala  v.'hile  t!.e  ether  two  Subs 
flew  north  away  froir;  the  invasion  site,  lar-ded,  and  were  oaptui'od 


by  Vichy  French  Forces.  The  flight  leader  atte.mptirig  to  reacr. 


airfield  vras  fired  on  again  by  French  Forces,  ti.er;  by  uroits  of  the  2d 
Armored  Division,  and  finall;;/  shot  dowT:  short  of  his  destination  by 
Vich^.'  French  machine  guns.'  Because  it  joined  tr.e  force  so  late  ann 
emplo^.cr:ent  doctrine  had  not  been  developed,  there  had  beer,  no  definite 
plan  for  isitegr  ‘  ing  the  efforts  of  this  ne'w  air  section  into  the  over¬ 
all  scheme  of  the  invasion,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
’•Combat  History  of  the  3d  Infantry  Division”  makes  no  mention  of  t.his 
fiasco  in  telli.ng  the  invasion  story,  ThLugs  had  to  get  better! 

Duri.ng  the  months  follovdng  the  invasion,  November  1942  to 
February  1943»  D,  S.  divisions  were  committed  in  piecemeal,  fas.hion. 

Air  observation  sections  were  formed  An  the  1st  and  2d  Arsored  Div¬ 
isions  and  the  1st,  3d,  9th,  and  34th  Infantry  Divisions  during  this 
period.  Because  their  units  were  not  heavily  conmitted  u-ntii  the  Tun¬ 
isian  Campaign,  a  number  of  the  pilots  joined  the  651st  British  Squad¬ 
ron  vdth  the  British  5th  Corps,  vrhich  was  in  the  thick  of  it.  This 
combat  experience  -with  the  British  was  utilized  in  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  at  Fort  Sill  and  was  incorporated  in  the  operation  of  air  obser- 

10 

vation  sections  when  the  pilots  returned  to  their  divisions. 

Conditions  in  North  Africa  had  a  decided  Lnipact  on  air  section 


^Ibid..  p.  122. 
Ibid.,  p.  126. 


oDerations.  Ai.r  Geotions  it.it. iaj.Xv  ta'i  to  opc-rate  \r.der  jo.*’.d.i ox 
e;;ern^.'  air  superiorit;.  'A'hlci.  deiuarded  niatxir.iuir.  disf)ersio;.  arii  seriour...,;-’ 
restricted  flights.  Terrain  throughout  rucst  of  the  area  of  operations 
v;as  favorable,  and  good  landing  sites  coujd  be  fou.nd  al::.or:t  an^v.r.ere. 
Although  vrinter  is  the  vret  season  around  the  .’mediterranean,  adverse 
•leather  did  not  seriously  affect  air  operations.  Because  of  tr.ece 
factors,  artillery  battalions  kept  their  air  sections  fairly  close  to 
the  battalion  position  and  division  artillery  headquarters  did  .not  ex¬ 
ercise  iTUch  control  or  supervision  over  L’ne  seotiori*s  activities. 

Little  is  ritten  on  Just  how  these  first  sections  operated. 


but  from  what  is  available,  some  general  statements  can  be  ioade.  It 
seems  likely  from  the  absence  of  x'eferences  in  the  co.mbat  .-listorius  and 
after  action  reports  of  the  divisions  that,  during  the  first  five  or 
six  months  in  North  Africa,  organic  aviation  v;as  not  emplo;/'ed  extensively. 
Perhaps  a  statement  appearing  in  a  lesson  plan  of  the  Comroind  and  General 
Staff  School  is  indicative  of  the  "thinking"  during  this  if.-ne. 


In  the  operations  platoon  is  the  air  observation  section.  This 
section  will  iiave  tv.^o  slow-flying  planes  of  the  so-called  liaison 
type,  one  of  which  will  always  be  in  reserve.  These  planes  are  ex¬ 
tremely  vuLnerable  to  hostile  ground  fire  and  fighter  a’'’iation  and 
must  be  used  v;ith  great  care.  In  general,  they  will  fly  no  further 
forward  than  battery  positions  and  may  be  considered  as  merely  'well- 
elevated  OPs.  If  there  be  hostile  aviation  about  the  flights  of 
these  artiljery  planes  will  be  strictly  limited  both  as  to  altitude 
and  duration.  The  observation  squadrons  of  the  Air  Force  wall  still 
have  the  mission  of  adjusting  fire  of  distant  targets, 1- 

In  the  first  few  months, operation  of  the  section  vras  left  1.o  primarily  tv/o 


people  in  each  artillery'  battalion  and  division  artillery'  lieadquarters 
the  headquarters  battery  commander  and  the  section  leader.  The  battery 


^^U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  Field  Artillery 
Organization.  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans,;  The  Command  and  General  Staff 
School,  Z1  April  1943),  p»  3« 
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coKunander  provided  personnel,  adirdnlstrative,  and  so:r.e  logistical 
support  for  the  section  but  was  not  technical!;.*  qualified  '^o  evaluate 
the  operation  of  the  section  or  qualifications  of  it.s  persorinel.  Air¬ 
craft  repair  parts  and  supplies  were  obtained  by  the  section  directly 
from  Anay  Air  Force  sources.  The  chain  of  conirnand  went  fro:r.  the  div¬ 
ision  commander  to  division  artillery  com::Ander  to  artillery  battalion 
co.mmander  to  headquarters  and  headquarters  battery  commander,  then  to 
the  air  observation  section  leader.  During  combat  operations,  however, 
the  battery  conjiiander  was  by-passed,  and  missions  assigned  by  the 
battalion  conunande"  w^ere  passed  to  the  section  b;v  the  S-3  or  battalion 
fire  direction  center  (FDC).  The  S-3  or  FDC  actually  controlled  the 
section  by  the  manner  in  which  it  assigned  flight  missions. 

Three  major  problem  areas  developed  which  were  traced  directly 
to  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  conEpa,nders  and 
to  inadequate  supervision  and  control.  These  were; 

1.  Inadequate  medical  supervision  of  pilots. 

2.  Laxity  in  the  enforcement  of  flight  safety  regulations. 

3.  Poor  aircraft  maintenance  and  supply  procedures. 

A  fourth  problem  emerged  at  the  same  time  and  although  it  was  thought 
by  some  to  be  caused  by  the  same  deficiencies,  this  was  not  the  case. 

Many  officers  in  the  combat  zone  complained  that  artillery  planes  were 
being  used  chiefly  on  reconnaissance  missions  and  to  run  errands  for 
ground  headquarters  and  were  not  being  properly  utilized  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  artillery  fires. ^  The  AAF  used  these  reports  in  an  unsuccessful 
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attempt  to  regain  control  oi  the  orgardc  aviation  prograrr.  To  under- 
stand  vjhy  uhe  artillery’s  airplanes  were  directed  t.o  otner  missions, 
it  Jiiust  be  remembered  that  U.  S.  divisions  were  not  heavil;.'  ccrr.-’r.ittcd 
at  this  time,  and  artillery  units  did  not  have  a  continuing  need  for 
their  aircraft;  consequently,  they  v;ere  "loaned  out"  to  other  elements 
of  the  division  to  perform  missions  of  i::.portance  to  the  division  as  a 
whole. 

The  situation  changed  drastically  in  March  and  April  of  1943. 
Major  redistribution  of  allied  forces  brought  U.  S,  divisions  face  to 
face  with  stiff  a'is  resistance  in  the  Tunisian  Campaign.  The  allies 
gained  air  superiority,  and  air  sections,  now  nearing  autnorized  strength 
were  committed  fully  in  their  priniary  role  of  adjusting  t.ie  artillery 
fires  of  the  division.  Commanders  gained  confidence  in  tne  capabilities 
of  the  little  planes  as  their  effectiveness  was  proven  in  daily  combat 
operations.  Most  division  artillery  commanders  also  began  to  realize 
the  need  for  increased  supervision  of  subordinate  air  observation 
sections.  In  order  to  provide  this  supervision,  control  over  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  these  sections  by  the  senior  pilot  in  the  division  artillery 

headquarters  battery  was  tightened  in  line  with  his  additional  duties 

13 

as  a  special  staff  officer  as  prescribed  in  TC  24.  This  was  the  first 
use  of  the  centralized  control  concept. 

Sj-cily. 

In  the  summer  of  1943 »  the  Sicilian  campaign  exposed  air 
sections  to  seme  new  problems.  Terrain  was  more  rugged,  suitable  land¬ 
ing  areas  scarce,  and  some  difficulties  were  encountered  v'ith  turbulence 
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Training  Circular  24,  p.  1 


and  high  altitudes  v^her.  sections  operated  fror:  landing  fields  close  to 
their  battalion^ s  positions.  This  situation  v;as  remedied  in  ;r.ost  div¬ 
isions  by  consolidation  as  described  in  iieport  Nuviber  ^  of  "Artillery 
in .Combat." 

Organization  for  control.  Wriere  you  have  to  operate  in  such 
country  as  Sicily,  where  there  are  so  fev:  airfields  for  the  cubs, 
vre  found  the  best  method  of  operation  was  to  create  a  pool  of  ten 
planes  under  control  of  the  division  artillery  vdth  the  Division 
Artillery  Air  Officer  in  charge.  The  planes  then  were  allotted 
to  missions  as  called  for  by  battalions.  This  worked  very  well 
and  we  recommend  it  whenever  the  terrain  is  like  it  is  here.iA- 

The  Sicilian  campaign  sav;  the  centralized  control  concept  come  into  full 

bloom.  This  method  f  controlling  the  division's  organic  aviation  v/ao 

to  be  used  extensively  in  all  theaters  of  operation  during  the  remainder 

of  the  war. 

Although  there  were  many  iriinor  variations  in  the  way  organic 
aviation  was  handled  under  centralized  control,  this  is  the  way  it 
generally  worked.  Personnel  and  equipment  remained  assigned  to  their 
respective  battalion  headquarters  batteries  which  continued  to  provide 
personnel,  administrative,  and  logistical  support.  Aircraft  and  crews 
were  based  at  one  or  more  fields  located  some  distance  to  the  rear.  The 
individual  exercising  the  greatest  amount  of  control  over  these  sections 
was  the  division  artillery  air  officer,  who  in  addition  to  his  duties  as 
a  section  leader  and  pilot  was  on  the  division  artillery  staff.  In  some 
cases  this  officer  was  only  involved  in  technical  supervision  of  the 
sections  and  operation  of  the  airfields  from  which  they  flew  with  the 
sections  responding  directly  to  their  parent  battalion  FDC*s  for  mission 
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assigriment.  At  the  other  extrei;ie,  he  exercised  a  i'orr.  of  operational 
control  over  all  sections,  received  mission  requests  fror:  artillery 
battalions,  assigned  pilots  to  flj'-  these  raissions,  and  in  general  ran 
what  amounted  to  a  division  aviation  section  of  ten  airplanes.  Under 
these  circamstances,  battery  commanders  had  virtually  no  direct  con¬ 
tact  vvith  their  air  sections.  This  technique  was  so  successful  that 
during  the  sa'nmer  of  1943  the  V.'ar  Department  seriously  considered, 
but  rejected,  organizational  changes  which  v/ould  have  put  all  of  the- 
artillery  planes  under  the  centralized  control  of  division  headquarters.^^ 
Italy . 

Italy  was  invaded  in  September  of  1943  and,  in  their  drive  up 
the  peninsula,  divisions  continued  practices  which  had  been  used 
successfully  in  Sicily.  When  the  enemy  situation  and  terrain  permitted, 
the  Cubs  operated  out  of  battalion  air  strips  and  were  closely  con¬ 
trolled  by  their  battalion.  But  as  was  so  often  the  case  when  suitable 
landing  sites  were  scarce,  enemy  air  ineffective,  and  supply  and  maint¬ 
enance  difficulties  encountered,  air  sections  were  gathered  in  to  a 
central  airfie_d  in  the  division  rear  area, under  the  control  of  the 
artillery  air  officer. 

In  December  1943,  an  artillery  air  officer  position  was  added  to 
the  division  artillery  staff  by  the  War  Department,  This  provided  the 
division  artillery  commander  with  a  full  time  aviation  staff  officer,  in 
the  grade  of  major,  to  assist  him  in  the  control  of  his  air  sections. 
Training  Circular  Number  132,  published  on  14  December,  included  a  list 
of  his  duties.  In  addition  to  advising  the  commander  and  st,aff  on  all 
15 
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matters  pertaining  to  organic  air  observation,  the  artillery  air 
officer  supervised  flight  operations,  coordinated  trainir^g  plans, 
supervised  training  of  air  observation  personnel,  and  acted  as  a 
coordinating  agency  for  aircraft  ciaintenance  and  supply.  I'he  cir¬ 
cular  also  stated: 

He  has  no  command  functions,  but  should  be  authorised  to 
issue  orders  in  the  name  of  the  Commander  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  Conarander  ’  s  policies  with  respect  to  the  operation,  training, 
maintenance,  and  supply  of  the  organic  air  observation  of  the 
command. 

Only  one  statement,  under  "Supervision  of  Training,”  conceded  an;, 
degree  of  control  to  comnanders .  This  read: 

V/hile  the  tactical  training  of  organic  air  observation  per¬ 
sonnel  should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  th(!  Unit 
Co-mmander  concerned,  the  technical  training  of  pilots,  air 
mechanics,  and  artillery  officers  to  act  as  observers  should  be 
supervised  by  the  artillery  air  officer. -^7 

As  the  war  progressed,  resourceful  commanders  and  pilots  found 
an  ever  increasing  list  of  tasks  which  could  be  performed  by  the  ver¬ 
satile  Cubs.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  Army  Air  Forces  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  support  to  the  ground  forces  -  especially  in 
the  fields  of  aerial  photography,  reconnaissance,  cind  liaison-led  to 
increasing  use  of  the  division's  artillery  planes  on  other  missions. 
Under  centralized  control,  with  all  ten  airplanes  operating  out  of  one 

well  to  the  rear,  it  was  possible  to  maintain  one  in  the  air 
at  all  times  during  daylight  hours,  have  one  from,  each  artiller;/ 
battalion  on  strip  alert  for  specific  fire  adjustment  missions,  and 


^^U.S.,  War  Department,  Organic  Field  Artillery  Air  Observation. 

TC  No.  132  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  It  December  1943), 
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stiJJL  have  a  few  left  to  fly  other  ru-ssions.  Norn^ally,  elements  of 
the  division  requiring  light  aviatiori  support  contacted  tlie  Division 
Artillery  Conmiander  or  his  representative  (usually  his  S-jO  to  obtain 
permission  to  use  the  aircraft.  The  Artillery  Air  Officer  then  coord¬ 
inated  the  mission,  assigned  the  pilot  and  aircraft  froni  the  pooled 
resources  under  his  control  and  monitored  the  conduct  of  the  mission 
by  radio.  The  system  worked  well  and  other  senior  commanders  in  the 
division  began  to  request  that  organic  aviation  be  authorized  in  their 
headquarters.  Colonel  L.  S.  Griffing,  an  Army  Ground  Forces  Board 
Observer  with  the  PSth  Division  Artillery  in  Italy,  noted: 

Use  of  Air  OP 


Centralization  of  Air  OP^s  has  been  maintained.  A  continuous 
air  patrol  is  maintained  during  daylight  hours  to  obsei've  eneny 
activity  on  the  Division  front  and  picks  up  opportunity  targets. 
Additional  planes  are  sent  up  when  enemy  artillery  is  active  or 
numerous  special  missions  are  to  be  performed.  The  planes  have 
proven  very  valuable  in  adjusting  fire  and  as  a  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  artillery.  They  have  been  versatile  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  the  entire  division  in  that  they  located  front  line 
elements  by  reading  prearranged  signal  lamp  messages:  and  have 
dropped  messages  of  timely  information  concerning  enemy  disposi¬ 
tion  to  our  front  line  troops. 


There  is  a  tendency  to  establish  air  strips  too  far  forward,  with 
a  resultant  loss  of  planes  and  personnel  from  enemy  artillery  fire, 

A  good  rule  is  to  keep  the  air  strip  just  back  of  the  maximum  range 
of  hostile  artillery  fire  ...  One  of  the  608  radios  of  Division 
Artillery  Headquarters  is  placed  at  the  air  strip  to  allov/  the 
Division  Artillery  Air  Officer  to  communicate  with  any  plane  on  any 

channel, 18 

This  was  typical  of  the  reports  coming  out  of  Italy  and  exemplifies  the 
employment  techniques  used  and  the  concepts  found  in  manuals  and  training 
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systems  of  that  period, Concerning  the  expanding  use  of  artillery 
Cubs  for  other  than  fire  adjustment  missions,  Report  Numbei’  3  of 
’’Artillery  in  Combat”  had  this  to  say  about  operations  agiiinsu  the 
Gustave  and  Hitler  lines. 

The  two  most  abundant  sources  of  information  of  en«:iny  loca¬ 
tions  and  movements  were  results  of  prisoner  of  war  interrogation 
and  visual  observations  by  personnel  in  artillery  cub  planes. 

Planes  were  in  the  air  constantly  during  the  day  and  often  on 
moonlight  nights.  Every  hour  or  less  during  the  offensive  the 
division  artillery  S-2  was  reporting  locations  of,  enemy  self-pro¬ 
pelled  guns,  tanks,  trucks  and  infant ry'^  movement,^® 

In  a  sample  Standard  Operating  Procedure  for  U,  S,  infantry  divisions 
prepared  by  The  Army  War  College  based  on  experiences  in  Africa  and 
Sicily’’,  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  only  mention  made  of  organic 
aviation  required  aviation  elements  to  report  essential  elements  of  in¬ 
formation  when  observed,^! 

Sicily  and  Italy  were  the  real  proving  grounds  for  the  air 
observation  section.  Doctrine  developed  there  was  perfected  and  re¬ 
fined  in  other  theaters  during  the  remaining  months  of  the  ’tiar.  Field 
manuals  and  service  school  lessons  vrere  revised  to  include  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  procedures  for  commanding  and  controlling  organic  aviation 
found  most  effective  in  combat. 

Western  Europe, 

When  forces  were  massed  in  England  and  plans  prepared  for  the 
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assault  across  the  channel,  organic  divisional  aviation  was  integrated 
far  more  effectively  than  it  had  been  in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa 
and  the  results  were  excellent.  Planes  from  the  1st,  Ath,  and  ;b9th 
Divisions  were  adjusting  fires,  including  naval  gunfire,  by  D+1.^^ 
Conditions  encountered  in  the  assault  and  later  in  the  sweep  across 
France  and  Germany  did  not  greatly  change  the  organization  Dr  oper¬ 
ation  of  div2.sional  aviation,  although  generally  speaking,  missions 
did  increase  bo-^h  in  volume  and  variety.  Allied  air  superiority  en¬ 
couraged  consolidation  of  planes  at  one  field  even  though  suitable 
landing  sites  were  ' ^  abundance  and  mountainous  terrain  was  not  encoun¬ 
tered.  Here  again,  the  division's  airfield  was  usually  located  well  to 
the  rear  because  of  the  danger  from  enemy  artillery.  Poor  flying 
weather  limited  air  operations  considerably  at  times,  but  ir.  spite  of 
the  differences  in  environment,  sections  operated  quite  a  bit  like 
they  did  in  Italy. 

On  30  August  1944,  FM  6-150,  Organic  Field  Artillery  Air  Obser¬ 
vation  was  sent  to  the  field.  This  new  manual  contained  a  list  of 
duties  for  the  artillery  air  officer  and  senior  battalion  pilot  veiy 
similar  to  the  one  in  TC  132.  The  influence  of  experiences  in  Sicily 
and  Italy  was  evident  in  a  paragraph  entitled  "Mountain  Warfare,  Centra¬ 
lized  Operation." 


In  mountain  warfare  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  operate  the 
airplanes  of  the  division  or  group  from  one  field  under  centralized 
control.  ^  When  operating  Air  0P»s  under  centralized  con-.rol,  the 
senior  field  artillery  commander,  assisted  by  his  artillery  air 
officer ,  is  guided  by  the  following  principals . 

(l)  Coordination  of  missions.  As  far  as  possible,  control  and 
employment  of  the  air  observation  should  be  left  with  the  unit 
commanders.  However,  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplication  of  missions 
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flights  should  be  coordinated.  An  airplariO  shcvlu  r.oi  to  son-, 
aloft-  if  it*s  r;d.ssi-on  can  be  accor-plisned  b;.  ancci.er  airplane 
alread.v  i*-  the  air. ^3 

In  a  paragraph  on  staff  i*eiatior:ships,  t-.e  fact  that  staff  sections 
should  be  fa:;.iiiar  ’.ri-th  the  needs,  capabilities,  and  e.T.],)lo.:;;er.t  of 
air  op’s  v.’as  emphasized  and  the  specific;  resporisibiiitios  jf  the  S-1 
and  S-3  in  briefing  and  debriefing  pilots  for  aerial  obser.'aticn 
missions  were  stated,^  The  headquarters  batter.;-  co::i!.ande.c  as  the 
"Unit  Commiander"  v.-as  held  responsible  for  all  personnel,  ad.i:inis- 
tration,  suppl;.',  and  maintenance  functions  of  the  section.''^ 

FroCi  1944  until  the  end  of  the  viar  centralized  cor.trcl  v;as  the 
normal  method  of  opexatlon  in  the  European  Tr-eater  of  Operation.'^®  A 
typical  after  action  report  entry  on  air  OP  activity  read; 


One  Div  Arty  Air  Strip  naintairied;  planes  of  all  battalions 
held  under  centralized  control  of  Div  Arty,  97th  Div  Art-y  planes 
continuously  patrolled  the  9’^th  Div  Sector  and  also  flev  requested 
missions . 


Missions 


Fire  Missions  38 
Administrative  20 
Reconnaissance  245 
Registrations  ]  >; 

Total  Missions  315 


One  airplane  daniaged  by  shell  fire  beyond  repair.  Pilot  un¬ 
hurt.  Observer,  1st  Lt  Carl  H,  Rogers,  observer,  wo-unded,  15  April, 


U.  S.,  War  Department,  Organic  Field  Artillery  Air  Observation. 
FM  6-150  (Washingto.'»;  U»S,  Government  Printing  Office,  30  August  1944), 
p,  54. 

24 

Ibid.,  p.  27. 

25 

Ibid.,  p.  56. 

26^.  .  . 

First  United  States  Army,  Report  of  Operations  1  Aug.  1944  to 
22  Feb.  1945  Annex  4»  Sect  VI  (Europe:  First  United  States  Arm^’-  HQ, 
February  1945),  p.  19. 


'.*rio  plane  shot  dovn..  Pilo'o  observer  Icund  dead  i;;  "'Etr.  Li'; 
zone,  11  April  1%^;.,^'/ 

In  order  to  operate  effectively,  artillery  ;;o;;_’.'ary.itr£  aug¬ 
mented  their  centralized  air  sections  vdtn  additional  observers, 
•vehicle  drivers  and  trucks,  cooks  and  niess  equipment,  radio  operators 
and  signal  equipment,  and  guards  to  provide  security  for  the  division 
airfield.  Studies  conducted  by  The  Ar!.';y  Ground  Forces  General 
Board  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe  revornr.erided  that  tactical  uo':- 
trine  provide  for  both  centralized  and  decentralized  employr.erit  and 
that  the  section  organization  be  revised  to  include  the  necessary  add¬ 
itional  personnel  d  equipment.^"^*^*^ 

Pacific  Theater. 


Because  the  var  in  the  Pacific  was  given  second  priority,  L-4^s 

and  crev;s  v;er2  not  available  there  in  large  quantities  untd.l  early  in 

1944.  In  February  of  that  year  the  43d  Division  becaiae  one  of  tiv;  first 

31 

to  receive  all  of  their  aircraft  and  crews.  The  environiricnt  in  the 
southwest  Pacific  and  the  nature  of  operations  conducted  there  greatly- 
affected  the  oonunand  and  control  of  air  sections.  Island  hopping  pre- 
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Headquarters,  97th  Division  Artillery,  After  Action  Report  No. 2. 
21  April  1945  to  9  May  194*;  (  97th  Division  Artillery  APO  445,  11  May 
1945),  p.  6a. 

28 

The  General  Board,  USFET,  Report  on  Study  of  Organic  Field  Art¬ 
illery  Air  Observation.  Study  No.  66  f USFET.1QAS'>.  p.  18. 

29 

Ibid.,  p.  35. 
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The  General  Board,  USFET,  Organization  and  Equipment  of  Field 
Artillery  Units.  Study  No.  59  (USFET,  1945),  pp.  7,  43. 
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Harold  R.  Barker,  History  of  the  43d  Division  Artillery  (Pro¬ 
vidence,  R.  I.:  John  F.  Green  Co.,  Dec  I960),  p.  11?. 


seated  a  treT.endous  challenge  to  the  ability  of  divisions  to  get  their 
aircraft  operational  during  the  assault  landings,  and  orue  ashore  the 
I’Ugged  terrain  and  dense  Jungle  grovrt.h  v.'ere  at  times  an  3vcn  rr;ore  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle.  Japanese  infiltration  skill  was  a  major  consid¬ 
eration  in  locating  airfields  and  providing  security  for  them.  As  in 
Europe,  the  missions  performed  by  the  Cubs,  in  addition  to  fire  adjust¬ 
ment  and  observation,  ran  the  gamut  from  medical  evacuation  to  aerial 

bombardment j  imagination  of  pilots  and  commanders  and  the  capabilities 

32 

of  the  planes  vierc  the  onlj'  limitations. 

Task-force- type  organization  for  combat,  available  shipping, 
and  the  distance  to  the  objective  usually  determined  the  air  OP  organ¬ 
ization  for  assault  landings.  If  an  entire  division  participated  in 
the  operation  and  sufficient  shipping  was  available,  all  zen  airplanes 
were  usually  placed  under  the  control  of  division  artilleiy  and  taken 
along.  In  other  cases  where  less  than  the  entire  division  was  employed, 
oJ^ly  S’  projxjrtionate  share  of  the  airplanes  was  used  and  control  was 
frequently  decentralized.  The  Cubs  reached  the  objective  area  by  flying 
from  aircraft  carriers,  LSTs  on  xvhich  flight  decks  had  been  erected,  or 
ships  fitted  with  the  Brodie  device  (a  hook  and  loop  arrangement  v/here— 

by  the  aircraft  could  land  or  take  off  from  a  wire  stretched  between 

33 

two  poles).  If  the  objective  was  within  range,  the  airplanes  were 
flown  all  the  way  to  the  objective  area  from  an  advanced  base,  lifhen 
these  methods  were  not  possible,  they  were  partially  disassembled, 

^^Greenfield,  p.  111, 
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-^Tierney,  p.  168. 


moved  in  by  assault  craft,  and  reassembled  on  the  beach. 


Once  a  beachhead  \ia.s  secured,  tlie  sections  either  reverted  to 


battalion  conti’ol  or  continued  to  operate  under  the  contro!.  of  the 
3-rtiilery  air  officer.  The  major  determining  factors  here  v;cre  the 
organization  for  combat,  availability  of  suitable  flight  strips,  and 
enemy  activity  (particularly'  infiltration  tactics  and  artijJery  fire). 
FM  6-150,  published  before  extensive  experience  in  jungle  air  oper¬ 
ations  had  been  acquired,  was  very  brief  in  explaining  the  system  of 
operation  to  be  used  in  Jungle  warfare.  It  stated  simply:  "Because 
of  the  scarcity  of  Irnding  fields  and  the  problem  of  supply^,  occasic'i- 
ally  the  air  OP  may  have  to  operate  under  centralized  control. 

In  summarizing  the  activities  of  artillery  in  combat  on  Leyte, 
the  Artillery  School  stated: 

All  division  artilleries  operated  their  1^4* s  somewhat  like  a 
squadron  under  division  artillery  control  thereby  improving  maint¬ 
enance,  supervision,  and  assignment  of  missions,  as  well  as 
accomplishing  econoiny  of  force .^5 

Reporting  on  the  same  operation.  Sixth  Array  said: 

Some  divisions  established  centralized  control  over  their  air— 
craft  and  constructed  base  strips  20  miles  to  the  rear  of  the 
forward  strips.  Forward  strips  were  constructed  near  artillery 
command  pos^s  for  daytime  operation. 36 

In  reviewing  after  action  reports  of  the  divisions  involved,  both  cen¬ 
tralized  and  decentralized  control  techniques  are  evident.  For  example, 

6-150,  p.  51. 

35 

U.  S.  Army  Field  Artillery  School,  Artillery  in  Combat.  Report 
No^  (Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  The  Field  Artillery  School,  Ju].y  1945),  p. 
118  • 


36 

Saxth  U.S.  Army,  Report  on  the  Leyte  Operation  17  Oct  -  25  Dec 
1244  (Pacific  Theater:  Headquarters  Sixth  U.  S.  Array,  Dec.  1944),  p.  226. 


the  96th  Division  preferred  centralization  and  used  this  .'.method  on 
37 

Leyte#  The  43i  Division  on  the  other  hand  favored  battalion  con¬ 
trol  for  this  operation,  and,  although  air  sections  frorr*  two  or  rriore 
battalions  flew  from  a  common  airfield,  control  was  essentially  de- 
centralized."^  The  conflict  betv/een  the  Artillery  ochool^s  vleViS  of 
the  Leyte  operation  and  division  after  action  reports  is  probably  a 
result  of  different  interpretations  of  what  constituted  centralised 
control. 

In  the  Pacific,  unlike  Europe,  divisions  frequently  shifted 
irom  one  method  of  cor  *^0!  to  another  because  of  the  nature  of  island 
hopping  warfare.  Generally  speaking,  on  small  operations  involving 
less  than  the  entire  division,  air  OPs  remained  under  battalion  con- 

Summary, 

After  almost  three  years  of  experience  with  air  observation 
sections  in  combat,  relatively  few  changes  had  been  made  in  the  basic 
concepts.  By  the  end  of  the  war  only  commissioned  officers  vjere  being 
accepted  for  flight  training,  A  more  important  change  had  been  the 
addition  of  the  artillery  air  officer  to  the  division  artillery  staff. 
But  perhaps  the  most  significant  development  diiring  this  period  was  that 
37 

Headquarters,  96th  Division  Artillery,  After  Action  Report. 

King  II  Operation,  Le^-te  (Pacific  Theater;  HQ,  96th  Division  Artillery, 
31  December  1944),  p.  2, 
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Barker,  p,  212, 
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Headquarters,  77th  Division  Artillery,  Action  Reports  Ryukyus 
Campaign  26  March~30  June  1943  (Pacific  Theater;  HQ,  77th  Division 
Artillery,  June  1945),  pp.  14,  17,  24. 


the  assieament  and  command  of  air  sections  remained  decentrcilized, 
while  control  was  frequent I7  centralized  by  division  artillery 
commanders.  The  details  for  control  of  organic  aviation  activity- 
had  been  well  worked  out,  but  no  solutions  had  been  found  tc  the 
command  problems  resulting  from  the  assignirtent  of  aviation  sections 
to  headquarters  batteries  whose  commanders  were  neither  technically 
qualified  to  evaluate  the  sections*  performance  nor  directly  involved 
in  their  day  to  day  operations. 


CKAP^rEii  II 


THE  P03T-V/Ali  YEARS  1945-lviO 


Organizational  Ct:anges» 

In  the  years  betv/een  World  Vv'ar  II  and  Korea,  tv/o  ;.a.;or  changes 
occurred  in  the  organization  ol’  aviation  in  Arm;,  divisions.  The  i'irst, 
of  these  changes,  r  ie  in  1941),  greatly  increased  the  nurnber  of  air- 
sections  and  provided  an  aviation  staff  section  at  division  level. 

The  second  charjge,  occurring  in  194S,  gave  the  division  two  •nore  air¬ 
planes  and  placed  all  of  the  division's  aircraft,  except  tnose  in 
division  artillery,  into  the  division  headquarters  coiiipan;/.  It  is 
necessary  to  discuss  these  changes  to  understand  how  doctrine  for 
conraand  and  control  shifted  during  this  period. 

Responding  to  derriands  from  the  field  to  increase  the  amount  of 
organic  aviation  within  divisions,  the  V/ar 'Department  on  9  August  1945, 
just  five  days  before  the  end  of  the  war,  authorized  a  total  of  16 
liaison  airplanes  in  each  infantry,  airborne,  and  mountain  division, 
and  17  in  each  armored  division.^  In  Infantry  divisions,  an  air 
section  consisting  of  one  plane,  one  lieutenant  pilot,  an  enlisted 
riiechanic,  and  a  small  amount  of  equipment  was  authorized  in  each  of 
the  three  regimental  headquarters  companies.  A  three  aircraft  section 

^Kent  Roberts  Greenfield,  Col.  Inf.  Res.,  Army  Ground  Forces 
and  the  Air  Ground  Battle  Team  Including  Organic  Light  Aviation. 

Etudy  No.  3  (Fort  Monroe:  Historical  Section  -  Aicmy  Ground  Forces, 
1948.1,  p.  113. 
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vd.th  a  captain,  two  lieutenants,  and  three  enlisted  men  v/aa  added  to 
the  division  headquarters  company.  Air  observation  section  organization 
in  division  artillery  units  was  not  changed.*”  The  decentralized  control 
concept  ;^^as  followed  in  placing  aircraft  down  with  the  using  units. 
Additional  aviation  was  similarly  assigned  in  other  types  of  divisions. 

The  only  pilot  specifically  assigned  as  a  staff  ofz'icer  prior 
to  this  time  was  the  artillery  air  officer,  a  major,  who  was  on  the  div- 

3 

ision  artillery  commander *s  staff.  To  provide  staff  supei’vision  over 
all  organic  aviation  in  the  division,  a  small  section  v;as  added  to  the 
division  staff  with  the  publication  of  a  change  to  the  TOE  of  division 

/f, 

headquarters  in  Deceniber  of  1945 •  This  change  authorized  a  lieutenant 
colonel  and  two  technical  sergeants  in  the  aircraft  section,  thereby 
giving  the  division  commander  the  means  to  control  and  to  coordinate 
the  activities  of  his  nine  organic  aviation  sections.  See  Figure  2 
for  the  organization  of  aviation  in  infantry  divisions  1945  to  1948. 

With  the  addition  of  liaison  aircraft  to  infantry,  armor,  and 
cavalry  units,  officers  from  these  branches  were  trained  as  liaison 
pilots  along  with  artillery  officers.  To  provide  well  qualified, 

2 

U.S,,  War  Department,  Infantry  Division.  TOE  7  (Washington: 

U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  12  April  1946),  p.  3. 
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U.S.,  War  Department,  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Battery. 
Motorized.  Diyision  Artillery.  Infantry  Division.  TOE  6-10-1  (Wash¬ 
ington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1  June  1945),  p.  2. 
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U.S.,  War  Department,  Headquarters.  Infantry  Division.  TOE 
7-1,  Change  2  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  5  Dec 
1945),  p.  1. 
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Richard  K,  Tierney,  The  Army  Aviation  Story.  Fred  Montgomery 
ed.  (Northport,  Alabama:  Colonial  Press,  1963),  p.  77. 
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experienced  personnel  to  divisions,  regulations  required  that  officers 
have  a  ndniinum  of  one  year  of  branch  duty  prior  to  receiving  flight 
training.  On  completion  of  flight  school,  these  officers  were  usually" 
assigned  to  divisions  for  tvro  or  three  years  as  pilots  in  air  sections. 
If  their  aviation  experience,  age,  and  relative  efficiency  ratings 
were  such  that  their  branch  decided  to  retain  them  on  flying  status, 
while  performing  ground  duty  assignments  and  attending  ser\'ice  schools, 
pilots  could  expect  further  aviation  assignments  in  a  division  as 


follov/s: 

Year 

of  Commissj oned  Service 

Plank 

Duty 

11-13 

Captain 

Assistant  light  aviation 
officer-regiment,  div¬ 
ision  artillery  or  div¬ 
ision 

18-20 

Major 

Light  aviation  officer 
division  htiadquarters 

In  1948  it  was  decided  to  consolidate  the  aircraft  previously 

assigned  in  the  regiments  or  combat  commands  with  those  in  division 

headquarters.  At  about  the  same  time,  two  more  aircraft  were  authorized 

in  the  division,  and  these  were  also  placed- in  the  division  headquarters 

7 

company,  (see  Figure  3)»  This  arrangement  provided  more  centralized  con¬ 
trol,  The  reasons  for  pooling  the  aircraft  in  this  manner  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  in  some  detail  later.  In  the  division  artillery  headquarters 
battery  the  rank  of  the  artillery  air  officer  was  reduced  to  captain 
6 

U.S,,  Department  of  the  Army,  Career  Management  for  Army  Officers. 
TM  20-605  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  June  1948),  p.  21. 

7 

U.S.,  Department  of  the  Array,  Infantry  Division.  TOE  7N  (Wash¬ 
ington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  7  July  1948),  p.  4, 
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ht^urr  K’^lnjitnlry  tn  or^ani 


and  the  additio;;al 'duty  of  air  se'jtion  leader  v;aii  aiisigncd 
positiori  by  a  j::ai'.ge  to  the  TOE  in  :'.ay  ci‘  19hr:,”  Ti.lz  v.vis 


cause  tl'.e  divisior.  air  olTicer  -iad  assur.ed  rai;;;/  of  t:.e  ar^lliory  air 
officer *£  former  d’uties.  In  addition  to  these  c'.anges  in  ergar.izatic;"., 
the  post-v.'ar  air  sections  v/ere  slightly  better  equippeht  v;ith  vohiejes, 


radios,  and  iness  gear,  giving  the;;,  an  it-proved  capability  to  operate 
away  from  their  parent  unit. 


Ma.ior  Developitients. 

Evolution  of  doctrine  for  the  co;n::.and  and  control  of  organic 

aviation  progress'd  very  slowly.'  in  the  late  Id/t-O’s.  In  Sfite  of 

significant  changes  in  organizatio}.,  the  basic  concepts  worked  o:at 

by  the  artillery  for  air  observation  sections  were  generally  carried 

over  and  applied  to  infantry,  armored,  and  cavalry  air  sections.  In 

the  reaLci  of  conxiand,  headquartex'S  ooiiiparv’  conimanders  faced  about  the 

same  probleius  in  coriKianding  and  pi*o'/iding  support  for  their  air  sections 

that  headquarters  battery  conu-nanders  had  been  I'rrestling  vdth  since  19A-2, 

the  most  ser*ious  of  these  problems  being  the  ability  of  ccttarianders  to 

evaluate  the  air  section’s  perfor:r.ance. 

In  the  supervision  and  control  of  air  section  activity,  uhree 

significant  developments  occurred  during  this  period.  Th€:y  v/ere;  the 

9 

publication  of  specific  guidance  in  FM  20-100,  the  gradual  realization 
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U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Headquartei-s  and  Headquarters 
Batter.v,  Division  Artillery,  Infantry  Division.  TOE  6-10-j.N  Washington. 

U.  £.  Government  Printing  Office,  26  flay  1948),  p.  4. 
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U.S.,  War  Department,  Army  Ground  Forces  Light  Ai'-iatlon.  FM  20-100 
(V/ashington;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  9  September  1947),  p.  1. 


that  air  traffic  over-  the  division  zone  vrauld  have  to  be  controlled 


more  closely’,  and  the  partial  abandonment  of  the  decentralization 
control  concept  in  assignment  of  aircraft  v.'ithin  the  divi.sion. 

FM  :eo-ioo. 

FM  20-100  was  the  only  field  manual  published  between  the  wars 
dealing  specifically  with  Array  light  aviation.  Although  it  was  based 
on  1945  TOE^s,  it  vas  used  for  general  guidance  after  major  organ¬ 
izational  changes  were  made  in  1948,  The  manual  provided  a  list  of 
duties  for  air  officers  on  the  division  and  division  artillery  staffs. 
These  duties  were  to  assist  the  commander  and  staff  by: 

(a)  Advising  within  the  comnand  on  all  matters  pei'taining  to 
Army  Ground  Forces  light  aviation. 

(b)  Preparing,  coordinating,  and  supervising  plans  for  train¬ 
ing,  employing,  replacing,  and  relieving  Army  Ground  Forces  light 
aviation  personnel, 

(c)  Acting  as  a  coordinating  agency  to  insure  rapid  procure¬ 
ment  and  distribution  of  aircraft  and  aircraft  supplies,  parts, 
and  equipment, 

(d)  Supervising  and  coordinating  the  selection,  preparation, 
operation,  and  improvement  of  landing  strips  and  landing  fields, 

(e)  Inspecting  for  compliance  with  applicable  regulations  and 
directives  concerning  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  aircraft 
and  the  maintenance  of  prescribed  forms  sind  records. 

At  1‘egimental  or  battalion  level,  the  manual  specified  tha~:  ”The 

senior  pilot  assigned  to  an  infantry  regiment,  artillery  battalion, 

or  similar  unit  having  an  air  section  commands  this  air  section  and 

also  acts  as  the  unit  air  officer  with  duties  as  outlined  ...  above.’ 

The  actual  operation  of  air  sections  organic  to  various  types  of  units 

and  the  missions  they  would  be  required  to  perform  were  discussed  in 

some  length  in  FM  20-100,  but  very  little  guidance  was  provided  on 

command  and  staff  relationships  at  section  level.  In  actual  practice. 


,10 


the  division  G-3  and  regimental  S-3s  normally  assigned  ::d;isioriS  to 
air  sections  in  much  the  same  manner  as  did  the  G-3s  and  :’ire  direc¬ 
tion  centers  in  division  artillery. This  system,  as  dejicribed  in 
Chapter  I,  by-passed  the  company  or  battery  commander  in  the  oper¬ 
ational  chain  of  command. 

Air  Traffic  Control. 

The  control  of  air  traffic  had  not  been  a  serious  problem  for 
divisions  during  World  War  II,  but  technological  advances  and  the 
increase  in  divisional  aviation  began  to  change  this.  During  the  v/ar 
close  air  support  'ircraft  flew  relatively  slow  and  could  be  easily 
identified  and  avoided  by  liaison  pilots.  In  addition,  artillery  fire 
direction  centers  were  able  to  keep  pilots  briefed  on  friendly  air 
strikes,  thereby  avoiding  interference  by  either  aircraft.  Since  the 
winter  of  19A4»  when  VT  (radio  proxiirdty)  fuses  were  first  used  by  the 
this  danger  to  aircraft  was  minimized  by  vectoring  them  out 
of  Ihe  area;  a  simple  radio  message  from  the  FDC  over  the  fire  dir¬ 
ection  net  was  all  that  was  required.  Pilots  were  warned  of  the 
presence  of  hostile  aircraft  in  the  same  manner.  Once  air  defense 
units  learned  what  1-4*5  and  L-5*s  looked  like,  their  presence  in  the 
forward  areas  did  not  create  serious  problems,  especially  sj.nce  US* forces 
enjoyed  air  superiority  throughout  most  of  the  war. 

The  necessity  for  air  traffic  control  became  more  obvious  as 
the  speed  of  close  support  aircraft  increased  and  additional  divis¬ 
ional  aircraft  (not  in  direct  radio  contact  with  fire  direction 

11 


Ibid,,  pp.  98,  111,  115. 
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ce:;ters;  bfeca!:;e  Irivoived.  !•-  v/as  alao  rea2.i//-*d  abc.r,  r.r.iz: 
that,  in  an;/  Ihiture  conrilct  v;ith  a  sophJ stica-ea  sr.e:;^/,  r.r.e  px-e— 
serice  of  a  large  i;u;r.ber  of  alr^rraft  operatir;g  o‘;er  the  ulvltior. 
zoi'.e  could  present  a  -vriad  of  proble:;.s  to  air  defense  -..'.its  charged 
v/ith  identifying  and  destroying  hostile  aircraft.  Additional  prot- 
letus  developed  in  the  vicinity  of  landir.g  f.ieids  v.t.ich  v.ere  used 
by  Jtore  than  one  air  section.  The  question  v;as  asked;  v;ho  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  organization  and  operation  of  ti;ese  fields?  iv!  2U-100 
suggested  that  the  "senior  co:rjr.anrier"  should  supervise  and  coordinate 
activities  vnlti.  -.‘e  assistance  of  the  unit  air  officer."^*'  This  ;vas 
not  a  satisfactory  solution  because  it  vxas  difficult  to  .'.dontif;/  the 
"senior  cor/ji'ander"  in  many  cases. 

It  v;as  gradually  realized  that  control  of  air  trai“fic  could 
become  a  problem  of  najor  proportions,  but  jio  significant  steps 
were  taken  tc  prevent  this  aside  fron:  the  1948  reorganization  ;vhich 
did  simplify  natters  soinev/hat . 


Centralized  Assignment  of  Aircraft. 


Due  to  extensive  demobilization  carried  out  after  the  xar,  a 
general  shortage  of  equipment  and  personnel  nade  it  impossible  in 
most  divisions  to  keep  air  sections  at  full  strength.  *  “  The 
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shortage  of  even  one, or  two  airplanes  was  seriously  felt  oecause  of 
the  raanner  in  xirhich  they  were  parcelled  out  in  sn^all  nu:r;b-3rs  through¬ 
put  the  division.  In  garrison-duty  situations,  pre\'alent  within 
Continental  United  States  tiuring  this  time,  all  division  .lircraft 
v;ere  usually  based  at  one  field  for  control,  security,  ease  of  maint¬ 
enance,  and  supply',  and  also  because  there  was  frequently  only  one 
suitable  airfield  readily  accessible  to  the  cantonment  ai’ua.  Under 
these  conditions  centralized  control  v;as  inevitable. 

The  first  departure  from  the  policy  of  assigning  aircraft  to 
the  using  unit  wf®  made  v/hen  the  array  realized  that  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  be  more  efficient  to  pool  some  of  the  di'^ision^s  air¬ 
craft  in  the  division  headquarters  company.  This  was  donf:  in  July, 
1948,  and  a  partial  solution  to  problems  in  air  traffic  control, 
equipment  shortages,  maintenance,  and  supply  was  realized, 

The  division  air  officer's  duties  were  simplified  by  the  I'eduction  in 
his  span  of  control  and  the  advantage  of  having  to  deal  oriLy  with  the 
division  commander  and  division  artillery  commander  on  major  issues 
pertaining  to  air  section  operation.  In  most  cases,  the  division 
artillery  air  officer  (a  captain)  controlled  the  operation  of  air 
sections  assigned  to  artillery  units  though  the  individual  section 
leaders  under  the  staff  supervision  of  the  division  air  officer.  In 
the  division  headquarters  company  there  was  no  aviation  staff  officer 
provided,  so  the  light  aviation  section  leader  (a  captain)  controlled 
the  eight  aircraft  section  under  the  staff  supervision  of  the  division 
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air  officer.  This  section  provided  light  aviation  support  for  all 
eles.ents  of  th.e  division  other  than  artiiler./  uj.its  on  a  nf  salon 
basis,  vrf-th  the  division  aviation  officer  deter::'.ir.ir.g  “.ission 
priority  based  on  guidance  received  from  the  division  co::::ander. 

After  organizational  changes  tuade  in  1943,  very  little  was 
done  to  alter  the  co::i:nand  and  control  of  divisional  aviation  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea.  The  Arny  did  take  over 
responsibility  for  maintenance  of  its  organic  aircraft  in  1949,  but 
this  development  did  not  substantially  revise  the  aircraft  maint¬ 


enance  situation  '.thin  divisions 


CHAPri-IR  III 


THE  KOiiEAM  WAR 

Background. 

Without  the  Korean  VJar  it  is  doubtful  that  divisional  aviation 
doctrine  would  have  progressed  !:;ore  than  a  step  or  tvra  during  the 
period  between  the  end  of  the  World  War  II  and  the  early  1960*s.  As 
costly  as  that  war  was,  its  occurrence  iri  the  early  19y0*s  brought 
about  considerable  changes  in  organic  aviation.  Even  thotgh  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  experiences  in  Korea  reaffirmed  the  soundness 
of  U.  S.  doctrine,  tactics,  techniques,  organization,  and  equipment 
for  most  Army  units,  this  was  not  the  case  v/ith  organic  aviation  ele¬ 
ments.^  Although  other  Army  aviation  elements  throughout  the  world 
contributed  to  the  evolution  of  doctrine  during  this  periol,  their 
impact  was  almost  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the  influence  of 
techniques  developed  by  the  divisions  fiyhting  in  Korea.  Consequently, 
this  chapter  v/ill  deal  almost  exclusive!;;/  v/ith  the  manner  in  which 
these  coHibat  divisions  commanded  and  controlled  their  aircraft  and  v.'hy 
changes  became  necessary. 

Ihrior  to  the  North  Korean  invasion,  all  U.  S.  divisions  had  been 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea.  Those  divisions  stationed  in  uapan,  the 
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first  to  be  'jc.‘:.’:Atted  to  ti.e  battle,  v;ere  operatlr.c  at  redtoea 
stre!'.gt:.,  ar.c.  fort;,  aircraft  ar.d  pi  jots  v.'ere  i.t  3;.ort  stppi.y.  l.ttr. 
t.de  exceptior.  of  t.te  o.'ie  L-l"  (a  fai.^’i:.'  ttodert.  i'o.,r  passe.-.gfcr  o.! al¬ 
so;.  airp.la.te)  ir;  each  dlvislor:,  aircraft.  v;ero  old  a.-.d  :  r.soiote, 
I-iai;ite.-iarice  ar.d  supply  support,  tratiSferred  i'rc::.  tr.o  Air  i'or'-..*e  to 
tl.e  Art-iy  i.t  194V,  still  prese.uted  probletis  for  divisio::  ar.d  lower 
level  co;:L‘!arid3rs  because  ord.-iar.ce  aircraft  tait-tenance  units  vrere 
assigned  at  level  and  not  u.nder  division  control.'^  jne  of  these 

ordria.nce  light  aircraft  :;:alntenar.ce  co:tpa.nioE  provided  field  .t.air.t- 
eriar.ce  support-  fo,  ail  Ar;r...-  aircrai't  J.ocated  in  Japar;.  Btjcause  of 
shortages  and  supply  and  ;r:ainter;ance  difficulties,  a  great  deal  of 
interest  v/as  generated  in  the  creation  of  an  aviation  corripany  at  div¬ 
ision  level  even  before  the  start  of  the  .Korean  War.  This  co'::pariy 
v/ould  coritain  all  aircraft  in  tiie  division.  The  increased  efficiency 
and  improved  utilii^ation  vihi.ch  had  resulted  froii:  placing  all  but  div¬ 
ision  artillery  planes  in  the  division  headquarters  in  1948  v;as  pointed 
out  by  .Vian;/  advocates  of  the  aviatio.n  compa.ny  concept. 

The  envirorjue-nt  in  Korea  contrasted  s.harply  v;ith  th.at  encountered 
in  the  tv.'o  major  theaters  of  operation  during  the  Second  V4.irld  V.'ar. 
Rugged  terrai.n,  scarcity  of  suitable  landing  areas,  and  frequent  ad¬ 
verse  flying  weather  co.nditions  in  Korea  v/ere  detrirnental  to  combat 
air  operations.  Divisions  coiieiitted  in  this  environment  were  authorized 


almost  twice  the  nu.’iiber  of  aircraft  as  World  War  II  divisions,  ever; 
though  the  basic  division  structure  had  not  been  substantially  altered. 
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U.S.,  Departr’ient  of  t.he  Army,  Ordnance  Light  Aircraft  Maint¬ 
enance  Co.mpanv.  TOE  9-148  (VJashington:  U.  S.  Goverrunent  Printing 
Office,  22  September  1949),  p.  1. 


Under  these  conditions,  *Tiajor  changes  in  co!;iriand  ana  control  doctrine 
v;ere  inevitable. 

The  Ul'i  Defensive  June  -  September 

The  24th  Infantry  Division  v/as.the  first  U,  G.  division  to  be 
eiKployed  in  an  attempt  to  slow  the  North  Korean  attack.  This  div;!sion 
began  arriving  in  Korea  on  2  July  1950,  follovred  closelj>-  by  the  25th 
Infantry  and  1st  Cavalry  Divisions.  With  the  enenry  pushing  rapidly 
dov/n  the  Seoul-Taejon  axis  toward  Pusan,  these  divisions  were  immed¬ 
iately  committed  to  fight  a  delaying  action  to  gain  time  for  a  buildup 
of  forces  in  th-  Pusan  area.  The  primary  irdssions  of  all  division 
aviation  sections  at  this  time  v;ere  reconnaissance  and  surveillance, 
regardless  of  which  unit  in  the  division  they  were  assigned  to.  In 
"Operation  Grasshopper",  the  situation  in  July  is  explained  as  follows; 

...  Lack  of  any  other  means  of  communications  placed  a  great 
responsibility  upon  army  fliers  to  provide  the  ground  tjornmanders 
with  intelligence  information  which  was  badly  needed.  Because  of 
the  shortage  of  troops  on  the  ground,  it  became  necessary  for  Array 
air  reconnaissance  to  spot  the  enemy  forces  so  that  UN  troops 
already  in  the  theater  could  be  maneuvered  into  the  most  effective 
defensive  positions  ......  Because  of  the  rugged  terrain  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  battleground,  air  observation  vra.s  essential  to  accomp¬ 
lish  the  delaying  action  which  was  demanded  by  events.^ 

Divisions  set  up  a  system  of  continuous  dawn-to-dark  aerial  surveill¬ 
ance  over  their  areas  of  interest  to  obtain  maximum  information  on 
enemj'’  movements.  With  shortages  of  aircraft  and  pilots  ani  many  maint¬ 
enance  problems,  this  was  a  difficult  task.  In  their  eagerness  to  get 
the  job  done  during  the  first  few  hectic  weeks,  air  sections  frequently 
lost  their  identity  as  all  aviation  resources  were  employed  under  the 
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cor.trol  ol*  thfc  divisior;  aviat-io;.  oiTi-.-er.*'  Div.i -i'.Ieri; 
of  staff  cr,  l.!i  so!;;e  cases,  divisiot;  f;c;:.;:.a:.defs  por'Sor.ali.  directed  tr.c 
aviation  effort  ar.a  provided  tr.e  aviation  officer  v;it:.  i^iisicn  prior  It;. 
guida;tce.''  A  ::.airi  flight  strip  vra,s  usual.!;.'  .Located  q-.iite  close  to  the 
division  cc::.'tarid  post  to  provide  a  high  degree  of  rospo.tcive-r.oss,  re¬ 
duce  require:!iC‘r’.ts  for  additional  airfields,  aiui  slr.plif;.'  ::o::“.u:.i  cat  ions. 

As  tr;e  tactical  situation  stabilized  vniti.  the  estac.iish::.c;.tt  of 
the  Pusan  perir.eter,  aviati.or;  :;d.ssioriS  increased,  Artiiie.";,'  J'ire  ad- 
,lust;uent  accounted  for  a  greater  sLsare  of  the  sorties  flovnc.  More 
divisional  aircr-  t  were  used  to  direct  tactical  air  strikes,  ar.d 
pi3.ots  averaging  100  flying  iio.irs  per  ruonth  viere  hard  pressed  to  keep 
up  with  requests  for  all  t.ypes  of  missions.  In  this  atmosphere,  eacr. 
division  on  liste  in  Korea  deve.lopoc.  its  ovm  techinique  for  co.':c:.andir:g 
and  controlling  organic  aircraft.  Personnel  and  equipment  re.'ria'i..ned 
assigned  to  division  headquarters  co;r.p>any,  t’;e  four  artiliory  battalions, 
and  division  artillery  headquarters,  but,  in  most  cases,  assignrner.t  of 
air  sections  was  not  a  major  consideration  in  deciding  on  a  ::.et:.od  of 
control.  Therefore,  sections  still  belonged  to  one  oorrrancier  but  per- 
fonned  their  missions  under  the  control  or  direction  of  another  co:;c:.ander 
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or  staff  officer. 


TOE  changes  in  September  1950  authorized  three  multi -passenger 
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''Personal  interview  vri.th  Eugene  M.  I;;'nch,  Lt.  Col.,  Inf.,  U.S.A., 
Aide-de-Ca;:ip  and  personal  pilot  to  8th  Army  Coninander  in  Korea,  Jui;,' 
1950  to  May  1951>  24  February  1966, 
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airplanes  and  a  r.elicopter  ir.  Kacn  divicion  b';t;  did  r.ot.  Ircrearo  t:j: 

•'■,8 

total  nuiloer  of  aircraft.  Tr.ese  :;cv:  aircraft.  v;ere  r;c*  ava.  _ab^',- 
in  the  theater  durir.g  the  defer.se  of  Pisan,  but  their  arrival  Lr.  div¬ 
isions  v.-ill  be  discussed  later  in  this- v:i".apter. 


Breakout  fro;:;  Pusan  and  Opei'atioriS  ur.til  itovetr.ber  IVtl. 

During  the  period  beUveen  the  start  of  {-/.e  UM  offe-.iivc  In 
September  i9ii0  and  the  stalemate  v/hich  began  in  Move;;:ber  r?tl,  the 


tactical  situation  vrai?  extren:elv  fluid  and  a  number  of  nhar.ges  oc.-urred 
to  divisional  aviation.  To  maintain  cor.tinuit,y,  it  is  best  to  reviev; 
the  most  iinporta;  developments  in  chrortoiogical  order  as  J*ar  as 
possible,  briefly  considering  the  impact  of  each  on  the  'jor.jr-arid  and 
control  techniques  and  procedures  used  by  divisions  in  the  theater. 
Centralized  Division  Control. 


The  first  tv;o  divisions  to  use  a  form  of  centralized  control 
in  Korea  vrere  the  2i>th  Inf ari try  and  the  1st  Cavalry.  In  ccntrast,  the 
24th  Infantry/  division  initially  did  not  consolidate  but  left  the  con¬ 
trol  of  ai'tillery  air  sections  in  the  hands  of  division  artillery 
battalions.  As  v;a.s  the  case  during  most  of  the  v;ar,  the  decision  to 
place  all  division  aircraft  under  the  operational  control  of  the  div¬ 
ision  aviation  officer  was  left  to  the  division  commander,  '.'.'ho  v/as 
primarily  influenced  in  his  actions  by  the  recommendations  of  his 


U.  S.,  Department  of  the  Anryj  Headquarters  Company,  Infantry 
Division.  TOE  7-2N,  Change  1  (Washington;  U.  S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  18  September  1950),  p.  3« 
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aviation  officer  and  the  desii’es  of  the  division  artillery  conmiander. 

Major  advantages  to  centralized  control  were:  improved  over-all  control, 
efficiency  of  operation,  nvaxiraum  utilization  of  resources,  ease  of 
maintenance  and  supply,  equitable  distribution  of  missions  between  pilots, 
improved  local  security,  and  minimum  airfield  requirements.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  to  such  a  system  were:  reduced  responsiveness  to  artillery 
commanders,  loss  of  direct  contact  between  pilots  and  artillery  firing 
units,  and  a  separation  of  artillery  air  sections  from  their  command 
headquarters.  The  controversy  over  centralized  control  raged  back  and 
forth  throughout  he  war.  Good  and  bad  aspects  of  this  system  become 
more  apparent  when  personal  accounts  of  air  section  operations  are  ex¬ 
amined,  and  changes  in  the  tactical  situation  and  air  section  equipment 
are  considered. 

Helicopters  Arrive, 

In  February  1951,  divisions  began  to  receive  H-13  helicopters 
(a  two  place  machine  referred  to  in  TOEs  as  a  rotary  wing  Vitility  air¬ 
craft).  Only  one  was  authorized  in  each  division  headquarters  company, 
and  it  was  used  primarily  for  transportation  of  the  division  commander 
and  staff,  emergency  medical  evacuation,  and  reconnaissance.  Its  use 
was  closely  controlled  and  scheduled  by  the  air  officer,  Because  of 
its  unique  capabilities  and  characteristics,  the  helicopter  presented 
control  problems.  Some  of  these  were: 

1.  Special  training  required  for  pilots  and  mechanics. 

2.  A  third  different  type  of  aircraft  in  the  division, 

3.  Increased  supply  requirements:  parts,  special  tools,  P.O.L. 
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4.  Great  increase  in  the  n’oniber  of  landing  areas  used  by  division 
aircraft. 

5.  Different  ird-ssion  capabilities  from  other  divisional  aircraft. 
Regardless  of  control  problems,,  commanders  of  majoi*  units 

immediately  recognized  the  advantage  of  having  a  helicopter  available 

for  their  use  in  that  rugged  terrain  and  requested  assignment  of  these 

10 

new  machines  belov/  division  level.  Even  though  manj--  facets  of  heli¬ 
copter  operation  were  best  handled  under  centralized  assignment  and 
control,  their  overall  performance  capabilities  were  best  exploited 
by  placing  them  'own  v/ith  the  using  unit. 

L-19*s  Replace  Obsolete  Airplanes. 

The  replacement  of  old  observation  airplanes  with  i:ew  all  metal 
L-19*s,  starting  in  February  1931,  was  a  big  step  forward.  The  new 
aircraft  were  much  easier  to  maintain,  required  less  maintenance  per 
flying  hour,  and  were  more  reliable.  Better  instrumentation  and  im¬ 
proved  radio  equipment  gave  the  L-19  expanded  capabilities  and  provided 
more  effective  communication  between  ground  stations  and  airborne  air¬ 
craft. These  features  substantially  reduced  the  need  for  centralized 
control  and  aviation  officers  were  more  prone  to  release  L-19^s  to  the 
regiments  and  other  subordinate  units  for  extensive  periods  of  time. 
Artillery  battalions  were  also  able  to  work  more  closely  with  their 
organic  air  sections  than  vras  previously  possible,  especially  when 

Army  Artillery  School,  Report  of  The  Artillery  School  Rep 
resentative.  MF  Observer  Team  No.  2.  The  Korean  Campaign  September  to 
October  1950  (Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma:  The  Artillery  School,  2'!'  November 
1950),  pp.  7,  28. 
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suitable  airstrips  could  be  found  near  battalion  position:;. 

Divisional  Aviation  Brought  up  to  Strength. 

As  the  war  progressed,  divisions  gradually  were  able  to  bring 
•air  sections  up  to  strength.  Reservists  were  recalled  to  fill  per¬ 
sonnel  shortages,  aircraft  and  equipment  were  rushed  to  th;e  Korean 
front,  and,  with  the  new  L-19*s  and  H-13*s  in  service,  aviation  re¬ 
sources  within  divisions  became  sufficient  to  meet  tactical  require¬ 
ments  and  provide  some  flexibility  in  methods  of  operation  and 
control.  Additional  methods  of  control  emerged  which  were  based  on 
the  division  org? ’lization  for  combat.  Two  situations  which  occurred 
quite  frequently  and  called  for  modification  of  the  command  and  con¬ 
trol  aspects  of  organic  aviation  support  -were;  the  organization  of 
regimental  combat  teams  (RCTs)  and  the  retention  of  division  artillery 
in  the  line  when  the  remainder  of  the  division  was  pulled  back  into 
reserve. 

When  RCTs  were  formed,  it  became  common  to  organize  a  "regi¬ 
mental”  air  section,  using  as  a  nucleus  the  air  section  of  the 
artillery  battalion  which  was  attached  or  in  support  of  the  regiment. 

One  or  two  aircraft  and  crews  from  the  division  headquarters  air  section 
were  attached  or  placed  in  support  of  this  section.  The  artillery 
battalion  air  section  leader  was  usually  designated  as  the  "regimental” 

air  section  leader  and  in  addition  functioned  as  the  air  officer  on  the 
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RCT  commander ♦s  staff.  In  combat  reports  from  Korea,  many  favorable 
comments  are  made  in  reference  to  this  type  of  "regimental”  air  section. 

^IWd.,  p.  35. 
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In  divisions  "which  had  not  centralized  the  control  of  their 
aviation,  very  little  difficulty  was  experienced  vdien  the  division 
artillery  was  placed  in  support  of  other  units  v;hile  the  remainder 
of  the  division  was  in  reserve  or  moved  to  another  sector,  for  this 
was  their  normal  method  of  operation.  In  divisions  with  2entralized 
control,  some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  this  situation  as  ex¬ 
plained  by  Captain  Hawkins,  a  pilot  in  thd  2d  Infantry  Division. 

The  first  six  weeks  of  the  ...  period,  the  Division  Avia¬ 
tion  Section  was  organized  into  two  separate  sections,  and  oper¬ 
ated  from  separate  airfields.  These  two  sections  consj.sted  of 
the  Division  Artillery  Aviation  units  as  one  section  and  Division 
Headquarters  ’nits  as  the  other.  This  division  in  the  aviation 
section  was  made  necessary  because  the  2d  Infantry  was  in  a 
different  sector  and  being  supported  by  the  British  Conononwealth 
Division  Artillery. 

This  organization  presented  a  number  of  problems  ir.  that  the 
operation  up  until  this  time  had  been  as  a  combined  aviation 
section,  using  a  common  airfield.  The  problems,  although  some 
minor  in  nature,  were  primarily  those  of  supply,  mess,  and  types 
of  aircraft  left  in  each  section.  Also  the  problem  of  commun¬ 
ications  presented  itself  in  the  Division  Headquarters  Section, 14 

This  account  indicates  that  even  after  division  air  sections  were 

brought  up  to  full  strength,  there  was  a  reluctance  to  decentralize 

in  divisions  which  had  been  operating  a  consolidated  air  section, 

even  when  the  tactical  situation  demanded  such  action! 

Excellent  support  provided  to  RCTs  and  artillery  on  separate 
operations  and  the  close  working  relationships  established  in  these 
situations  greatly  strengthened  the  argument  of  those  who  advocated 
decentralized  assignment  and  control  of  division  aircraft. 

Control  of  Air  Traffic. 

Due  mainly  to  the  superb  performance  of  the  Air  Force  in 
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gaining  and  maintaining  air  superiority  in  Korea,  no  serious  problems 
developed  in  the  control  of  Armj'  Air  Traffic  over  the  division  zone. 

The  North  Koreans  and  Chinese  did  not  use  light  aviation,  so  anything 
that  flew  low  and  slow  was  readily  identified  as  an  Army  aircraft. 
Because  of  this,  identification  friend  or  foe  (IFF)  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  was  not  required  nor  was  it  necessary  to  provide  air  defense 

elements  (Army  or  Air  Force)  with  flight  plan  information  on  division 
15 

aircraft.  The  main  reasons  for  establishing  any  fonii  of  air  traffic 
control  were:  to  facilitate  safe  operation  in  the  vicinity  of  flight 
strips,  to  redu(  '  the  possibility  of  mid-air  collision,  and  to  assist 
pilots  in  avoiding  friendly  artillery  fires.  The  frequent  use  of 
division  aircraft  to  direct  fighter  strikes  caused  additional  concern 
as  Dario  Politella  explains  in  "Operation  Grasshopper": 

Often  the  air  was  so  packed  with  L-19*s,  F-51*s,  ard  F-80^s 
working  over  the  enemy  forces  that  the  pilot ^s  chief  concern 
was  to  avoid  mid  air  collisions.  The  hazards  of  the  air  oper¬ 
ations  were  increased  because  the  artillery  was  using  proximity 
fuses  which  were  set  to  explode  the  shells  whenever  they  came 
within  short  distances  of  solid  objects.^® 

Even  thou^  the  problems  in  air  traffic  control  anticipated  in 
the  late  1940 *s  did  not  materialize  to  the  extent  expected,  difficulties 
which  were  encountered  were  best  overcome  by  reducing  the  niimber  of 
airfields  in  the  division,  by  providing  a  good  G-2  and  G-3  briefing  for 
all  pilots,  and  by  establishing  one  air  traffic  control  net  through 
which  all  airborne  aircraft  could  be  contacted  at  any  time.  These 

Artillery  School  Report,  AFF  Observer  Team  No,  2,  p.  33* 
^^Politella,  p.  58. 
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conditions  coxJ.d  be' met  by  centralizing  control  of  all  aviation 
under  the  division  air  officer  with  all  operations  conducted  from 
one  airfield. 

Increased  Staff  Coordination. 

As  Array  aviation  was  used  to  perform  an  increasing  volume 
and  variety  of  missions,  effective  operation  of  its  aviation  means 
became  more  vital  to  the  division.  A  higher  degree  of  staff  coord¬ 
ination  was  required  to  obteiin  maximum  benefit  from  the  employment 
of  the  divisions  aircraft  than  was  necessary  when  artillery  adjust¬ 
ment  was  the  primary  air  mission.  A  great  deal  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  coordination  and  integration  of  this  aviation  effort 
fell  on  the  shoulders  of  division  aviation  officers.  To  provide 

the  best  qualified  men  to  fill  these  positions,  Eighth  Army  care— 

17 

fully  assigned  each  one.  These  officers  developed  many  of  the 
staff  techniques  and  procedures  for  control  of  aviation  wiiich  are 
still  in  use  today.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  late  as  1952, 
the  U,  S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College  did  not  consider  the 
aviation  officer's  functions  sufficiently  important  to  discuss  them  in 
the  presentation  of  its  class  on  infantry  division  staff  procedures. 

Other  division  staff  sections  became  more  involved  in  organic 
air  operations  as  new  emphasis  was  placed  on  available  support.  G— 2*s 
were  anxious  to  snake  sure  that  adequate  aerial  surveillance  was  pro¬ 
vided  over  the  division  zone  and  that  aircraft  were  available  to 

17 

lynch  Interview. 
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obtain  aerial  photographs  and  to  reconnoiter.  G-3^s  want(3d  aircraft 

to  conduct  liaison,  adjust  fires,  direct  close  air  support  strikes, 

and  assist  them  in  monitoring  the  conduct  of  ground  operations.  G-4*s 

■  were  concerned  vdth  coordinating  the  use  of  aircraft  for  emergency 

resupply  of  isolated  units  and,  vdth  the  advent  of  helicopters,  aero- 

medical  evacuation  in  the  division  saone.  G-l*s  and  special  staff 

officers  also  became  more  involved  in  various  aspects  of  aviation 

section  operations.  Aviation  officers  vrorking  more  closely  vdth 

other  division  staff  officers  devised  vrays  of  providing  the  aviation 

support  necessa  ',  and,  although  this  vra.s  not  the  first  instance  of 

such,  it  became  more  common  to  find  aviation  resources  placed  under 

the  control  of  general  staff  officers  as  a  matter  of  SOP  for  certain 

specific  missions,  ie.,  aerial  surveillance  aircraft  under  the  oper- 

19 

ational  control  of  the  G-2. 

When  the  nevr  edition  of  FM  20-100  vra,s  published  in  February 
1952,  some  of  these  staff  coordination  procedures  developed  in  the 
field  vrere  included  in  a  very  brief  paragraph  as  follovirs: 

Staff  Coordination. 

a.  In  small  units,  the  activities  of  the  aviation  section  are 
coordinated  with  other  elements  of  the  command  by  the  unit  comm¬ 
ander  or  his  executive.  In  larger  units,  the  commander  may  designate 
a  general  staff  officer  to  perform  this  coordination.  In  the  former 
case,  the  aviation  officer  reports  directly  to  the  unit  commander; 

in  the  latter,  he  reports  to  the  designated  staff  officer,  usually 
the  G-3  or  G-2  (S-3  or  S-2). 

b.  Detailed  staff  coordination  on  specific  matters  is  accomplished 
by  direct  contact  between  the  unit  aviation  officer  and  other  members 
of  the  staff  as  follows: 

(1)  Procurement  of  personnel,  including  individuals  who  do 
not  hold  the  designation  Army  Aviator  selected  for  observation  train¬ 
ing:  S-1  and  S-3. 

(2)  Collection  of  information:  S-2 
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(3)  Aerial  reconnaissance;  S-2  and  S-3 

(4)  Maps  and  photographs;  S-2  and  unit  engirseer 

(5)  Survey;  S-2  and  S-3 

(6)  Training;  S-3 

(7)  Selection  and  defense  of  landing  areas;  S-3,  exec¬ 
utive  or  headquarters  conroandant . 

(8)  Observation  and  adjustment  of  fire;  S-3 

(9)  Procurement  of  aviation  supplies  and  mairtenance  of 

aviation  equipment ;  S-4 

(10)  Signal  communications,  including  codes  and  call  signs 
and  the  procurement  and  maintenance  of  signal  equipment;  Commun¬ 
ications  officer 

(11)  Evacuation;  S-4  and  unit  surgeon. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  division  aviation  officers  who  vrere  given  control 
over  all  organic  aviation  could  reduce  the  amount  of  staff  coordination 
required  while,  at  the  same  time,  standardizing  methods  of  operation 
and  improving  the  overall  effectiveness  of  aviation  support. 

Tactical  Stalemate  November  1951  -June  1953, 

Developnent  of  a  tactical  stalemate  starting  in  N(}vember  1951 
greatly  simplified  the  aviation  situation  within  divisions.  The  over¬ 
all  influence  of  the  situation  on  organic  air  operations  tended  to 
cause  divisions  to  pool  their  resources  and  centralize  control  to  an 
even  greater  extent. 

From  the  fall  of  1951  until  the  cease-fire,  the  tactical  action 

was  characterized  by  a  pattern  of  limited  objective  attacks  vj  both 
21 

forces.  Most  of  this  action  did  not  involve  movement  of  the  entire 
division;  consequently’-,  division  airfields  were  not  moved  as  frequently. 
It  became  possible  to  set  up  a  division  main  airfield  far  enough  in  the 
rear  to  be  out  of  range  of  effective  enemy  cirtillery  fires.  All 
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division  aircraft  were  nornfially  based  at  this  type  of  fiel.d.'^'^  in 
addition  to  the  division  main  field,  a  number  of  airstrips  and  heli¬ 
copter  landing  areas  were  prepared  throughout  the  divisior.  zone  in 
■  close  proximity  to  major  units.  Aircraft  used  these  auxilliary 
facilities  in  supporting  units  nearby. 

With  little  ground  movement  occurring,  requirements  for  organic 
aviation  support  diminished.  In  addition  to  this,  aviation  rrissions 
were  easier  to  forecast  and  schedule.  Reconriaissance  nissions  were 
fewer  and  less  vital  to  the  command  and  surveillance  of  the  division 
zone  became  a  matter  of  routine  which  normally  required  at  least  one 
aircraft  airborne  over  the  zone  at  all  times  during  daylight  hours. 
Artillery  adjustment  missions  fell  into  a  more  predictable  pattern, 
and  liaison  flights  between  elements  of  the  division  and  from  division 
to  higher  and  adjacent  units  could  be  scheduled  on  a  time  "^able  basis. 
With  the  slower  pace  of  combat  operations,  the  use  of  aircraft  on  most 
other  types  of  missions  could  be  preplanned.  Since  most  of  their 
aviation  requirements  were  being  satisfied  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis  and  additional  support  was  readily  available,  commanders  during 
this  period  were  less  adamant  in  their  demands  to  own  and  control 
their  own  air  sections. 

The  amount  and  quality  of  anti-aircraft  defenses  developed  by 

the  Chinese  Communists  and  North  Koreans  in  forward  areas  increased  as 

23 

the  front  lines  became  more  stable.  Even  though  total  air-  supremacy 
permitted  unrestricted  air  operations  over  the  division  rear  area, 
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anti-aircraft  fires,  seriouslj'’  restricted  flights  over  and  forv/ard  of 

the  main  line  of  resistance.  With  observation  aircraft  flying  higher 

and  farther  back  to  avoid  being  shot  down,  a  measure  of  effectiveness 

was  lost.  With  less  airspace  to  operate  in,  the  number  of  aircraft 

which  could  be  profitably  employed  at  any  one  time  for  obeerving 

24 

enemy  activity  was  decreased. 

Two  other  tactical  facets  of  the  stalemate  period  should  also 
be  mentioned,  even  though  th^  are  of  lesser  importance  than  those 
already  covered.  The  first  of  these  facets  was  the  skill  and  fre¬ 
quency  with  vdiich  the  enemy  employed  infiltration  techniques.  It 
was  much  easier  uo  provide  local  security  for  one  airfield  located 
well  to  the  rear  than  for  a  number  of  widely  dispersed  landing  fields 
close  to  the  front  lines.  The  other  aspect  was  the  enemy adoption 

of  increased  emphasis  on  night  operations,  especially  toward  the  end 
25 

of  the  war.  Night  flight  missions  against  this  threat  were  experi¬ 
mented  with  and  it  became  obvious  that,  with  the  equipment  available, 
these  missions  were  only  possible  from  well  lighted  flight  strips 
which  had  the  necessary  communications  and  navigation  equipment  avail¬ 
able  (the  division  main  flight  strip). 

During  the  stalemate  period,  changes  continued  to  occur  in 
aviation  which  were  not  directly  tied  to  the  tactical  situation.  Div¬ 
isions  continued  to  modify  command  and  control  procedures  incorporating 
these  adjustments  in  organization,  equipment,  and  doctrine, 
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L-20^s  Replace  ]>17*s. 

The  first  L-20  arrived  in  Korea  on  22  December  1951»  but  it  was 
some  time  before  divisions  were  issued  these  new  utility  airplanes  to 
■  replace  their  L-17*s.  The  real  significance  of  this  change  in  equip¬ 
ment  was  that  the  L-20  could  lift  a  ton  of  cargo,  carry  two  litter 
patients  and  one  medical  attendant  or  up  to  five  passengers,  whereas 
the  L-17,  which  it  replaced,  had  no  appreciable  cargo  capability,  was 

not  rigged  for  carrying  litter  patients,  and  had  accommodations  for 

26 

only  three  passengers.  Considering  the  tonnage  involved  in  supplying 
a  division  in  combat,  the  three  L-20»s  authorized  for  each  division 
were  certainly  no  solution  to  the  division’s  logistic  problems,  but 
it  was  at  least  the  first  real  cargo  airlift  capability  made  organic 
to  the  division.  In  the  support  of  isolated  forces  or  rap’d  movement 
of  critical  supplies  and  equipment,  the  airplane  was  quite  valuable, 
and  G-4’s  began  to  see  the  need  for  exercising  some  control  over  L-20*s. 
Aeromedical  evacuation  capability  was  also  a  matter  of  interest  to 
G-4’s.  The  airplane’s  aerial  photography  capability,  and  greater 
passenger  capacity  brought  about  increased  intex*est  on  the  part  of 
G-2’s  and  other  staff  officers.  As  a  result  of  these  new  capabilities, 
closer  staff  coordination  and  planning  was  necessary  to  efficiently 
employ  this  new  airplane. 

TOE  Changes. 

On  15  May  1952,  new  TOEs  were  published  which  gave  divisions  many 
more  aircraft.  Infantry  divisions  were  authorized  26  and  armored 
26 
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divisions  28.  *  The  most  surprising  thing  about  this  change  was 

that  the  assignment  of  these  aircraft  was  decentralized  at  a  time 
when  most  combat  divisions  were  pooling  their  aircraft  (see  Figure  4)» 
The  increase  in  total  numbers  was  a  direct  result  of  the  expansion 
of  requirements  recognized  during  the  first  year  of  combat  operations 
and  the  development  of  the  small  helicopter  as  a  valuable  means  of 
battle-field  mobility.  The  two  most  apparent  reasons  for  not  placing 
all  aircraft  in  a  single  unit  were:  (l)  the  probability  of  opposition 
by  the  US  Air  Force  to  the  formation  of  a  squadron-sized  aviation  unit 
in  the  divisic  ,  similar  to  the  type  of  unit  the  Air  Force  had  been 
proposing  for  many  years,  and  (2)  an  effort  to  place  aircral’t  down 
with  using  units  to  provide  more  responsive  aviation  support. 

Under  the  new  TOEs,  air  sections  became  organic  to:  division 
headquarters, regiments  or  combat  commands,  signal  companies,  engineer 
battalions,  division  artillery  headquarters,  and  artillery  battalions. 
In  armored  divisions,  a  section  was  also  placed  in  the  reconnaissance 
battalion.  No  additional  staff  officers  were  authorized,  and  it  was 
assumed  the  new  sections  would  be  employed  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
artillery  air  sections,  with  the  senior  ranking  pilot  leading  the  sec¬ 
tion  and  acting  as  an  advisor  to  the  •unit  commander  on  organic  aviation 
matters.  Duties  of  the  aviation  officer  on  the  division  commander »s 
staff  were  not  changed,  but,  under  the  new  TOEs,  he  had  only  three 
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airplanes  and  three  helicopters  in  division  headquarters  xvi.th  which 

20 

to  satisfy  all  division  headquarters  and  staff  requirerrientt,  '  On 
top  of  this,  his  job  was  complicated  by  the  necessity  to  coordinate 
aviation  activities  with  eleven  subordinate  commanders. 

The  dispersion  of  aircraft  throughout  the  division  had  other 
drawbacks  especially  in  the  areas  of  supply,  maintenance,  and  per¬ 
sonnel,  These  shortcomings  are  quite  apparent. 

As  so  often  happens,  changes  in  organization  and  equipment 
were  outmoded  by  developments  in  the  combat  zone,  even  before  they 
were  published.  The  new  TOEs  did  not  become  effective  until  15  Nov¬ 
ember  1952,  and  even  then  aircraft  were  not  available  for  iissue. 
Disregarding  the  new  TOEs,  divisions  in  Korea  continued  to  develop 
their  own  organizations  and  command  and  control  techniques  along 
centralized  lines. 

Transportation  Corps  Takes  Over  Aircraft  Maintenance. 

In  August  1952,  the  Transportation  Corps  took  over  the  task  of 
providing  field  maintenance  for  Amy  aircraft.^®  This  change  did  not 
increase  the  division’s  maintenance  capability,  but  the  relative  sta- 
tactical  situation  and  an  increased  maintenance  effort 
did  substantially  improve  the  condition  of  the  aircraft  flying  in  Korea, 
One  other  change  occxirred  at  this  time  which  should  be  mentioned 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  terminology.  With  the  take  over  by  the 
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Transportation  Corps,'  official  designations  of  aircraft  in  the  div¬ 
ision's  inventory  were  changed  as  follov/s: 


Aircraft  Old  Desi.-rnation 

L-4,  L“5,  L-16,  L-19  Aircraft,  2  place,  fixed-vdng 

L“20  Aircraft,  multi-passenger, 

fixed  wing 

H-13 ,  H-23  Helicopter 


New  Designation 

Airplane,  obser¬ 
vation 

Airplane,  utility 

Heli.copter,  re¬ 
connaissance 


The  new  designations  will  be  used  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper* 


Formation  of  Provisional  Aviation  Companies. 


Most  of  the  changes  in  aviation  equipment  and  the  d6:velopment  of 


a  stabilized  tactical  environment  encouraged  divisions  to  consolidate 
their  aviation  sections.  The  situation  within  the  40th  Division  dur¬ 


ing  the  summer  of  1952  is  typical  of  divisions  on  line  in  Korea. 

As  '!aj.  Jennings,  Headquarters  Company  Aviation  Officer,  explains  it: 

The  40th  Diy.  had  divided  aviation  sections  when  I  vas  first 
assigned,  one  with  Div.  Arty,  and  the  other  Div  HQ.  This  in 
itself  posed  to  be  quite  a  problem  of  duplication.  These  sections 
were  located  on  the  same  strip  of  operation;  however,  each  operated 
independently,  to  the  extent  that  the  only  operation  in  common  was 
flying  off  the  same  strip.  These  sections  were  united  later  dur¬ 
ing  my  tour  with  this  organization  and  proved  to  be  far  more 
suitable  for  operation.  By  combining  these  sections,  it  improved 
on  the  following  points: 

1.  Equalized  the  number  of  front  line  missions  between  the 
two  sections.  Gave  each  pilot  the  opportunity  for  rear  area 
flights. 

2.  Better  coordination  on  front  line  missions.  All  observers 
fired  artillery  missions  as  well  as  mortar  missions.  Previously 
when  the  sections  were  split  Artillery  fired  theirs  and  the  Inf¬ 
antry  fired  their  own. 

3.  Centralized  maintenance  with  more  equipment  and  better 
supervision. 

4«  ^  Reduced  overhead  personnel  in  administrative  details  of 
operation  sections,  mess,  and  security 


U.S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Monographs  of  Personal  Ryperiences 
Mi_Army  Aviation  in  Korea.  Repoj;t  No.  12,  prepared  by:  Maj.  Harry  G. 
Jennings  (Ft.  Rucker,  Alabama,  U.  S.  Army  Aviation  School,  1954)  p,  12-1. 


It  is  apparent  from  this  account  and  many  others  that  the  majority 
of  aviation  personnel  from  the  mechanics  to  the  division  aviation 
officers  were  in  favor  of  consolidation. 

In  contrast  to  the  many  factors  .vMch  encouraged  consolidation, 
the  only  major  change  in  organization  during  the  war  (decentralized 
assignment  of  aircraft  in  the  1952  TOEs)  had  the  opposite  effect, 

Capt,  Lockwood,  Operations  Officer  of  the  3d  Divisions  Air  Section, 
mentions  a  few  of  the  problems  in  his  account  of  the  section's  oper¬ 
ation. 


The  administration  of  the  air  sections  in  Korea  proved  very 
difficult  bee.  xse  the  situation  calls  for  pooling  of  air  sections 
into  a  single  unit  in  a  division.  This  brought  on  many  difficult 
situations.  It  made  the  Division  Air  Officer  a  Commanding  Officer 
instead  of  a  Special  Staff  Officer.  The  personnel  were  assigned 
to  the  TOStE  xinits  yet  the  Unit  Commanders  had  no  control  over 
them,  causing  considerable  friction  between  the  lower  ranking 
officers  and  their  supposedly  Unit  Commanders.  The  officer  per¬ 
sonnel  seemed  to  get  assigned  to  the  proper  job  as  pilot,  however 
the  mechanics  woxxld  quite  frequently  be  assigned  to  a  Battalion 
Motor  Pool  instead  of  the  air  section.  This  caused  constant 
screening  of  records  throughout  the  personnel  sections  in  tracing 
these  men  and  getting  them  reassigned  to  the  Air  Section,  It 
caused  numerous  headaches  in  supplies  of  personnel  equipment,  the 
men  being  separated  from  their  home  unit  resulted  in  them  not 
always  getting  the  proper  and  correct  personal  equipment .32 

Despite  these  difficulties,  by  Janusiry  1953  all  of  the  divisions 
in  Korea,  except  the  25th  Infantry  Division,  liad  combined  their  air 
sections  for  centralized  operation.  In  May,  the  Eighth  Armj'  Commander 
authorized  the  7th  Division  to  experiment  with  an  Army  Aviation  Company 
This  experiment  proved  so  successful  that,  on  22  July,  Eighth  Army 
directed  five  divisions  in  Korea  to  organize  provisional  division 


32 

U.S,  Army  Aviation  School,  Monographs  of  Personal  Experiences  in 
Army  Aviation  in  Korea.  Report  No.  14,  prepared  bys  Capt.  Samuel  M» 
Lockwood  CFt.  Rucker,  Alabama,  UVS.  Army  Aviation  School,  1954),  p.  4. 

^^Politella,  p.  154. 


aviation  companies  (pee  Figure  5)*  In  organizing  these  companies, 
aviation  resources  already  in  the  division  were  used,  and,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  additional  personnel,  commanders  were  authorized 
.to  make  adjustments  vrithin  the  division.  Equipment,  such  as  mess 

O  I 

gear,  was  obtained  on  a  90  day  loan  basis  In  describing  the 
concept  of  operation  and  principles  of  employment  for  these  aviation 
companies.  Eighth  Army  specified: 

Command:  The  Division  Aviation  Officer  is  both  a  commander 
and  staff  officer.  As  a  commander,  he  commauds  the  division 
aviation  company  and  is  responsible  to  the  division  conmander 
as  a  special  staff  officer,  he  coordinates  with  the  division 
general  and  special  staffs  and  subordinate  unit  staffs.  His 
staff  duties  are  supervised  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  directly 
with  primary  coordination  with  G2  and  G3.  Commanders  cf  de¬ 
tached  elements  of  the  aviation  company  have  parallel  command 
and  staff  responsibilities  to  the  organization  to  which  the 
element  is  attached.'^^ 

For  the  first  time  in  its  eleven  year  history,  division  organic 
aviation  was  placed  under  the  command  of  a  rated  aviator.  This  one 
man  was  now  responsible  for  all  aspects  of  aviation  operations  within 
the  division.  Ch  the  other  hand,  commanders  of  major  units  through¬ 
out  the  division  who  had  long  since  relinquished  control  of  their  air 
sections  were  relieved  of  the  logistical  and  administrative  support 
burden  which  they  had  carried  when  air  sections  were  a  part  of  their 
command. 

When  provisional  aviation  companies  were  organized,  the  control 
of  division  aviation  operations  waa  considerably  streamlined.  The 
division  aviation  officer,  who  was  also  the  aviation  company  commander 


34 

Letter  of  Instructions,  Headquarters,  Eighth  United  States 
Array,  to:  Commanding  Generals  of  2d,  3d,  4th,  7th,  and  45th  Inf. 
Divisions,  22  July  1953»  Subject:  ■  ’’Division  Aviation  Company  (Prov¬ 
isional)”  File  No.  R-17944«2  (6)  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library), p.l. 
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participated  in  the  planning  of  division  operations,  was  assigned 
specific  missions  and  priorities  for  supporting  the  various  elements 
of  the  division,  and  was  directly  responsible  for  the  effective 
employment  of  the  aviation  company.  The  control  system  used  in  the 
7th  Infantry  Division  at  this  time  is  typical  of  the  techniques 
used  by  provisional  aviation  companies  in  Korea. 

In  the  7th  Division,  all  flight  missions  were  scheduled  by 
the  aviation  company  operations  officer.  This  captain,  operating 
under  the  guidance  and  priorities  given  to  him  by  the  company  commander, 
received  mission  requests  from  major  units  and  division  staff  sections 
and  assigned  aircraft  and  crews  to  perform  these  missions.  While  air¬ 
borne,  pilots  maintained  radio  contact  with  the  unit  concerned  and 
also  operated  in  the  aviation  company  air  traffic  control  net.  The 
air  traffic  control  net  facilitated  safe  operations  in  the  vicinity 
of  division  airfields,  was  used  to  warn  pilots  of  air  strikes  or 
artillery  fires  which  would  interfere  with  their  mission,  and  was 
employed  for  other  control  purposes.  A  representative  from  the  div¬ 
ision  G-2  section  was  stationed  at  the  division  airfield  to  brief  and 
debrief  pilots.  All  company  aircraft  were  based  at  one  "division  air¬ 
field",  and,  although  auxiliary  flight  strips  and  helipads  located 
throughout  the  division  area  were  used  extensively  in  the  conduct  of 
normal  operations,  the  hub  of  all  aviation  activity  in  the  division 

o  4 

was  the  company  operations  facility  at  the  division  airfield.^ 

36 

Personal  interview  with  Robert  A.  J.  Dyer  Jr.,  Lt.  Col.  Inf., 
Operations  Officer  7'bh  Div.  Aviation  Company  (Provisional),  April  1953 
to  May  1954,  1  March  1966. 
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The  provisional  aviation  companj'  provided  the  solution  for  a 
number  of  perplexing  problems  but,  regardless  of  how  efficiently  the 
company  operated, aviation  support  was  not  as  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  ground  commanders  as  it  had  been  and,  since  pilots  were  usually 
rotated  on  different  types  of  missions,  a  measure  of  the  personal 
contact  and  understanding  between  the  pilot  and  the  unit  he  v/as 
supporting  was  lost.  To  mani'  commanders  these  were  key  issues. 

The  war  ended  on  the  27th  of  July  1953,  just  five  da;AE  after 
provisional  aviation  companies  were  organized,  but  the  changes  which 
had  occ;u?red  and  ■'■he  experience  gained  during  the  three  years  of  con¬ 
flict  indicated  that  the  aviation  company  might  be  the  most  practical 
method  of  effectively  commanding  and  controlling  divisional  organic 
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CHAPTER  IV 


TESTING  AND  REORGANIZATION  1953-1959 


Korean  Aftermath* 

When  the  Korean  War  ended.  Array  Aviation  was  in  a  quandaiy. 

New  organizations  had  been  developed  but  not  adequately  tested, 
advances  in  aircraft  design  had  not  been  fully  exploited,  the  per¬ 
sonnel  situation  had  become  more  complicated,  and  there  vras  very 
little  agreement  on  how  divisions  could  best  command  and  control 
their  aircraft. 

On  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  however.  Army  Aviation 
had  much  to  be  proud  of.  Impressive  gains  had  been  made  not  only 
in  the  quantity  but  also  in  the  quality  and  diversified  capabili¬ 
ties  of  organic  aviation  support  at  division  level.  But,  unfort¬ 
unately,  command  and  control  techniques  and  doctrine  Arnij'^-wide  had 
not  kept  pace  with  these  technological  advances  and  experiences 
gained  in  Korea. 

The  sunmier  of  1953  found  most  divisions  still  organized  imder 
1952  toe’s  with  small  air  sections  included  in  many  separate  units, 
as  shown  in  Figure  Five  divisions  being  tested  by  Eighth  Armj'^  in 
Korea  had  organized  provisional  aviation  companies  and  were  preceding 
with  their  evaluation  of  this  type  of  organization  (see  Figure  5)« 

In  both  cases,  the  division  aviation  officer  was  a  special  staff 
officer  who  coordinated  all  aspects  of  organic  aviation  operation 
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at  divisional  level,  '  But  in  provisional  aviatior  companies  he  also 
beceurie  company  commander. 

The  t?iree  types  of  aircraft  authorized  in  divisions  fiad  all 
been  recently  issued.  Although  much  experience  had  been  gained  during 
the  fighting,  it  was  realized  that  the  full  potential  of  these  new 
machines  was  not  being  exploited.  Although  more  aircraft  were 
assigned  than  ever  before,  commanders  still  felt  that  further  in¬ 
creases,  especially  in  the  number  of  helicopters,  v/ould  be  a  definite 
asset, ^  At  the  seime  time,  it  was  recognized  that  as  the  nomber  and 
types  of  aircraf"*  increased,  supply  and  maintenance  requirements  be¬ 
came  a  greater  burden  for  commanders  possessing  air  sections.  The 
details  of  coping  with  these  problems  had  not  been  worked  out  by  the 
time  the  truce  was  signed. 

Prior  to  1950,  the  aviation  personnel  situation  in  a  division 
presented  relatively  few  problems.  By  1953,  however,  seven  branches 
were  authorized  aviation,  and  branch  aviators  were  further  classified 
according  to  their  flying  qualifications,  as  fixed-wing,  rotary-wing, 
or  dual  rated,  and  also  instrument  or  non-instrument  rated. ^  Enlisted 
mechanics  were  trained  in  either  fixed  or  rotary  wing  aircraft  maint¬ 
enance  skills.  Because  aviation  personnel  requirements  varied 
throughout  the  division,  assignment  of  properly  trained  officers 
and  men  to  each  of  the  eleven  air  sections  was  quite  a  task.  The  Army 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Operation  Research  Office,  A  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Helicopter  Operations.  Maintenance,  and  Supply  in  Korea  (Chevy 
Chase,  Maryland:  The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  ORO,  June  1954), 
pp.  24-35. 


U.  S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Roles  of  Army  Aviation.  MLP  500-1 
(Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  The  Army  Aviation  School,  1964),  p.  11-13. 


Aviation  School  came  4ri'to  existence  in  July  of  1953  as  a  means  of 

improving  and  consolidating  training,  but  the  Air  Force  continued 

to  participate  in  the  training  of  Army  Aviation  personnel  until 

3 

1.957.  In  addition  to  the  problems  just  mentioned,  after  the  war 
more  aviators  were  assigned  to  branch  material  ground  duties  within 
the  division,  in  line  with  new  Department  of  the  Acny  policies. 
These  officers  were  required  to  maintain  flying  proficiency  while 
serving  in  gro'und  assignments.  Even  though  the  program  v/as  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  in  training  officers  and  in  keeping  the  aviation 
program  oriented  to  the  needs  of  grovind  combat  troops,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  did  create  a  slight  drain  on  aviation  resources,^  Since  the 
military  services  were  not  reduced  as  drastically  after  the  Korean 
War  as  they  had  been  following  World  War  II,  there  was  an  ample 
supply  of  personnel  for  active  divisions.  Proper  training  and 
assignment  of  these  men  were  essential  to  the  division  and  required 
constant  attention. 


At  the  same  time  that  excellent  results  were  being  reported 
in  the  testing  of  provisional  aviation  companies  in  Korea,  Arny  Field 
Forces  conducted  a  study  to  determine  the  most  suitable  organization 
for  Army  Aviation  within  divisions,  corps,  and  armies  as  a  part  of  a 
general  review  of  the  Army  Aviation  program.  Apparently  unimpressed 
by  the  Korean  experii.-.ents,  the  study  concluded  that  the  decentralized 
assignment  concept  was  sound  and: 


Richard  K,  Tierney,  The  Army  Aviation  Story.  Fred  Montgomery  ed, 
(Northport,  Alabama:  Colonial  Press,  1963),  p.  90. 

4 

mw  of  the  Army,  Career  Management  for  Army  Officers 

TM  ^0-605,  Ch^ge  8  (Washington:  U.s7  Government  Printing  Office. - 

19  April  1956),  p.  1.  &  » 
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a.  Arii^r’  aviatdon  in  all  arDS  and  services  except  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps  and  Medical  Service,  should  be  organic  to  using  unit. 
Centralization  of  logistical  support  and  operational  facilities 
should  be  accomplished  to  effect  the  optirnuni  efficienc:.'  and  use  of 
persorjiel  and  equipment  without  sacrificing  the  operational  control 
and  immediate  availability  of  Arm^'  aircraft  to  using  unit  corrirnanders , 

d.  Arafv"  aviation  officers  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  the 
G-3  section  at  division,  corps,  and  army  level  to: 

(1)  Provide  supervision  over  Army  Aviation  activities. 

(2)  Provide  a  source  of  information  concerning  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  for  the  commander  and  other  staff  sections. 5 

In  arriving  at  these  conclusions,  the  study  considered  the  organization 

of  Armjf'  Aviation  at  that  time  vreakened  by: 

(1)  Lack  of  operational  facilities  (navigation,  communications, 
crash  rescue,  fold  lighting). 

(2)  Lack  of  administrative  support  (mess). 

(3)  Lack  of  provision  for  adequate  maintenance  supervision. 

(4)  Lack  of  operational  supervision  to  prevent  duplication 
of  missions  and  insure  test  utilizations. ^ 

It  also  stated  that:  ’’Since  using  units  are  organic  to  the  division, 

establishiment  of  a  TOE  aviation  company  is  a  workable  solution  for 


divisional  Army  aviation,  .  .  .”  But  it  was  felt  that  the  loss  of 

responsiveness  to  using  unit  commanders  was  too  high  a  price  to  pay 
for  an  aviation  company  which  would  overcome  some  of  the  weaknesses. 

To  provide  better  aviation  training  and  improved  control  and 
unity  of  effort,  the  Armj^'  Field  Forces  study  also  recommended  that  the 
Armj’'  assume  full  responsibility  for  training  of  aviation  personnel.® 


^U.S.  Arniy  Field  Forces,  Review  of  Army  Aviation  Program  (Class¬ 
ified  data)  (U)  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Office  of  Army  Field  Forces, 
20  November  1953).  Incl.  2  to  Incl.  2  p.  3  (Classified  as  secret  in 
part,  Incl.  2  unclassified). 
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Ibid..  Incl.  2  to  Incl.  2  p.  2. 
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Ibid. .  Incl.  2  to  Incl.  2  p,  2. 
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Ibid. .  Incl.  2  p.  3. 
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As  it  tiirned  out,  recorariendations  niade  In  the  Ar:r.y  Field  Forces 

stud^.'  were  adopted  to  a  great  extent.  The  organization  of  divisional 

aviation  v;as  not  changed  after  the  war  (leaving  the  aircrel’t  vdth  the 

using  units),  increased  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  aviatior  staff 

officers  duties  at  division  level,  and  the  Army  assumed  responsibility 

9,  10 

for  all  of  its  aviation  training  in  1957. 

Recognizing  the  v/eaknesses  identified  In  the  study  and  the 
necessity  for  conducting  further  evaluation  and  analysis,  the  Arm;/ 
included  an  aviation  company  in  two  major  division  level  tests  be¬ 
tween  1954  and  19  These  two  tests  will  be  discussed  in  some  detail 
since  tfiey  represent  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  evolution 
of  doctrine  for  command  and  control  of  divisional  aviation  during  this 
period. 

ATFA  Division  iDrganization  and  Concepts. 

Starting  in  1954,  the  Army  organized,  trained,  and  tested 
certain  selected  divisions  under  the  ’’Atomic  Test  Field  Army”  (ATFA) 
concept.  This  concept  was  designed  to  test  divisions  unde]'  con¬ 
ditions  of  active  nuclear  warfare,  taking  advantage  of  the  latest 
developments  in  doctrine  and  equipment.  Aviation  organization, 
equipment,  and  operational  concepts  were  identical  for  infantry, 
armored,  and  airborne  divisions. 


Letter,  Office,  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces  to  the  Ccmmandants 
of  all  Army  service  schools,  25  March  1954,  Subj.:  ’’Organization  for 
Army  Aviation  Within  Divisions,  Corps,  and  Army”  (File  No,K17949«3» 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library),  p.  1. 


ierney,  p.  89, 
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U,  S,  Army  Field  Forces,  Infantry  Division.  ATFA,  TCE  7  ATFA 
(Fort  Monroe,  Virginia;  Office,  Chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  1954) >p*l* 
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A  combat  aviation  company  consisting  of  51  officers,  1  warrant 

officer,  and  88  enlisted  men  was  assigned  to  the  division  headquarters 

battalion  of  each  test  division.  This  company  was  equipped  with  14 

observation  airplanes  (L-19*s),  4  utility  airplanes  (L-20*s),  14 

reconnaissance  helicopters  (H-13*s),  and  7  utility  helicopters 

(H-19*s).  (The  H-19  was  a  new  aircraft  to  the  division).  Company 

organization  and  assignment  within  the  division  are  shown  in  Figure  6. 

The  division  aviation  officer,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  his  assistant, 

a  major,  were  members  of  the  aviation  company  but  were  norioally  located 

with  division  headquarters.  The  captain  who  commanded  the  company  was 

12 

usually  found  at  the  division  main  airfield. 

The  normal  chain  of  command  ran  from  the  division  commander 
through  the  division  headquarters  battalion  commander  to  the  aviation 
company  commander.  The  headquarters  battalion  commander  exercised 
command  (dess  operational  control)  over  the  aviation  company.  Oper¬ 
ational  control  over  the  company  was  delegated  to  the  division  aviation 

13 

officer  in  the  name  of  the  division  commander. 

Because  of  peculiarities  in  the  maintenance  and  supply  systems 
associated  with  army  aircraft,  the  headquarters  battalion  cid  not 
support  the  aviation  company  in  these  areas.  Transportation  Array  Air¬ 
craft  Maintenance  (TAAM)  companies  at  field  army  worked  directly  with 

12 

U.S.  Army  Field  Forces,  Combat  Aviation  Company.  Infantry  Div¬ 
ision.  ATFA,  TOE  1-7  ATFA  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Office,  Chief  of 
Army  Field  Forces,  30  September  1954) »  p«  1» 

^U.S.  Army  Field  Forces,  The  Infantry  Division,  TT  7-100-1 
(Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Office,  chief  of  Army  Field  Forces,  26  Oct¬ 
ober,  1954),  pp.  16,  23. 
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the  aviation  company'’'  to  provide  the  necessary  third  echelon  support  • 

The  headquarters  and  service  company  o£  division  headquarters 
battalion  did  provide  second  echelon  personnel  service,  mess,  and  non- 
'aviation  supply  and  maintenance  support,  which  minimized  the  logistical 
and  administrative  burden  in  the  company/. ^ 

The  Aviation  Company  was  organized  so  that  it  couLi  operate  in 
one  or  more  combat  elements,  thus  permitting  support  of  tlie  division 
and  its  subordinate  units  from  one  or  more  locations.  The  organization 
was  designed  to  provide  maximum  flexibilioy  and  permit  rai)id  transition 
from  one  disposif on  to  another  as  the  tactical  situation  changed. 

Support  was  provided  to  elements  of  the  division  by  either  of 
two  methods:  (l)  a  flight  group  under  the  command  of  a  captain, 
flight  group  commander,  was  attached  to  or  placed  in  support  of  a 
specific  unit  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  RCT»s  received  support  in 
Korea.  This  flight  group  was  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  unit  in¬ 
volved  and  could  contain  any  nvimber  and  type  of  aircraft  to  include 
attached  or  supporting  non-divisional  aviation  such  as  medrlcal  service 
or  transportation  units.  Flight  groups  were  formed  at  the  same  time 
the  division  was  organized  for  combat  and  could  be  reorganized  as  the 
tactical  situation  changed;  (2)  all  aircraft  not  placed  into  one  of 
the  flight  groups  were  utilized  on  either  preplanned  or  on-call  missions 

14  " 

Ibid. .  p.  16-19. 

^U.S.  Army  Field  Forces,  Army  Aviation  Combat  Operations.  TT  1-100-1 
(Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Office,  Chi.ef  of  Army  Field  Forces,  30  Sep¬ 
tember  1954),  p.  103.  » 
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in  general  support  of' the  entire  division.  The  aviation  o-fficer 
established  mission  priorities  based  on  guidance  received  from  the 
division  commander  and  received  and  processed  requests  froia  sub¬ 
ordinate  units.  The  aviation  company  commander  assigned  missions 
received  from  the  aviation  officer  to  flight  leaders  within  his  com¬ 
pany  for  execution.  Units  submitted  requests  for  aviation  support 

of  this  type  through  the  division  aviation  officer  at  any  time  the 

,  16 

need  arose. 

In  the  training  and  testing  of  ATFA  divisions  and  their 
aviation  compariier  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  focused  on  command 
and  control  techniques.  Experience  gained  in  Korea  was  valuable  in 
identifying  the  more  troublesome  2ireaSy  and  training  texts  published 
for  use  by  the  test  units  provided  guidance  in  many  areas  which  had 
been  previously  neglected. 

Training  text  1-100-1,  Army  Aviation  Combat  Operations,  con¬ 
tained  the  following  statement  concerning  command  and  staff  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  functions: 

The  availability  of  organic  or  attached  Army  aviation  units 
gives  the  tactical  commander  a  formidable  combat  support  weaoon 
to  be  included  in  his  operational  planning.  Maximum  utilization 
of  these  combat  aircraft  can  be  accomplished  only  when  the  tact¬ 
ical  commander  has  familiarized  himself  with  the  mission,  cap¬ 
abilities,  and  techniques  of  employment  of  Army  aircraft,  and  his 
established  definite  command  and  operational  control  policies  con¬ 
cerning  the  tactical  employment  of  Army  aviation  within  his  unit. 
The  availability  of  an  aviation  staff  officer  gives  the  tactical 
commander  an  experienced  advisor  in  a  technical  military  field. 17 


Headquarters,  3d  Infantry  Division,  3d  Infantry  Divisi.on 
Standing  Operating  Procedure  (Fort  Benning,  Georgia:  3d  Infantry  Div- 
ision,  29  October  1955^,  Annex  C,  p.  6. 
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The  requirement  to  be*  familiar  with  organic  aviation  operation  was 
nev/  to  most  tactical  commanders,  because,  until  the  Korean  VJar, 
organic  aviation  capabilities  were  somewhat  limited  and  conmanders 
usually  did  not  become  directly  involved  in  the  day-to-day  oper¬ 
ation  of  air  sections# 

Techniques  and  procedures  developed  for  ATFA  divisions  directly 
tied  general  and  special  staff  officers  into  the  planning  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  air  missions  relevant  to  their  area  of  interest#  As  examples: 
Intelligence  Officers  were  held  responsible  for  overall  coordination 
and  staff  supervision  of  Arny  aerial  photography,  and  division  sur¬ 
geons  were  required  to  publish  SOP^s  establishing  policies,  priorities, 
and  other  information  pertinent  to  aeromedical  evacuation#^^ 

To  provide  a  method  of  coordinating  and  expediting  the  safe 
and  orderly  flow  of  Army  air  traffic  under  all  flight  conditions,  to 
provide  in-flight  assistance  to  Army  aircraft,  and  to  facilitate  air 
defense  operations,  training  text  1-100-1  described  the  first  Array  air 
traffic  control  system#  In  setting  down  the  control  measures  to  be 
used  and  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  system,  the  text  clearly 
stated:  ”Air  traffic  control  is  a  command  responsibility**,  and  **The 
Array  aviation  officer  at  each  level  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  air  traffic  control  system**#^^  The 
division  aviation  officer  had  to  coordinate  closely  his  control  system 
with  the  corps  aviation  officer  to  ensure  uniformity  throughout  the 

18 

Ibld«.  pp,  28,  51. 

^^Ibid. .  p.  65. 
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theater  of  operation*  Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  system, 
its  operation  was  as  follows:  During  daylight  hours  division  air 
traffic  was  usually  controlled  by  the  division  aviation  officer, 

■taking  advantage  of  published  SOP*s,  comprehensive  preflight  briefings, 
and  continuous  radio  contact  with  airborne  aircraft.  Identification 
was  not  considered  a  serious  problem  during  daylight  hours,  Dxiring 
instrument  flight  conditions,  at  night,  and  at  other  times  v/hen  a 
traffic  conflict  might  be  encountered,  the  division  aviation  officer 
was  required  to  forward  a  flight  plan  to  the  corps  flight  operation 
center  on  each  aircraft  operating  in  the  division  zone,  "his  flight 
plan  was  then  used  in  regulating  and  coordinating  the  flow  of  air 

20 

traffic  and  in  identifying  friendly  aircraft  to  air  defense  units. 
Although  this  was  a  long  way  from  a  foolproof  system,  it  vras  the  first 
serious  effort  the  army  had  made  in  this  direction. 

In  June  of  1955*  the  ATFA  division  headquarters  battalion  was 
eliminated  and  the  aviation  company  became  a  separate  company  of  the 
division  headquarters  troops  (see  Figure  7),  As  a  result  of  initial 
tests,  the  company  was  reorganized  slightly,  A  fourth  flight  group 
was  added,  providing  a  specific  flight  group  to  meet  the  habitual 
needs  of  division  artillery,  and  the  company  was  provided  with  its 
own  mess  and  administration.  Since  the  division  headquarters  batta¬ 
lion  had  never  exercised  operational  control  over  the  aviation  company 
20 

Ibid,,  p,  70, 
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U,S,  Army  Continental  Army  Command,  The  Infantry  Division. 

TT  7-100-1,  Change  1  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Headquarters,  U,  S, 
Continental  Army  Command,  15  June  1955),  pp.  3,  26, 
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and  the  addition  of  the  one  flight  group  did  not  constitute  a  change 
to  operational  techniques,  the  changes  made  in  1955  did  no":,  alter 
the  basic  command  and  control  concepts  to  any  great  ext,ent. 

The  final  reports  of  tests  conducted  vrith  ATFA  divisions  in 
1956  are  still  classified  as  secret  and  therefore  cannot  be  discussed 
in  this  study.  The  Army  did  not  adopt  the  ATFA  concept,  but  many 
features  were  carried  over  to  the  pentomic  divisions. 

Pentomic  Division  Organization  and  Concepts. 

In  December  of  1956,  the  Arny  started  to  reorganize  its  divisions 
with  major  emphasic  'n:  "...  the  problems  of  groxxnd  atoroic  war  with 

due  consideration  to  the  evaluated  experience  of  history  and  field 
tests."  Pentomic  divisions  were  known  as  ROCID  (InfantrjO*  ROCAD 
(Armored),  or  ROTAD  (Airborne)  divisions.  The  plan  was  to  reorganize 
certain  divisions  under  the  new  pentomic  concept  and,  thro\igh  train¬ 
ing,  testing,  and  evaluation,  make  adjustments  in  doctrine,  organ¬ 
ization,  and  equipment.  These  changes  would,  it  was  hoped,  eventually 
result  in  a  sound  concept  which  coiild  be  used  to  reorganize  a1 1  Army 
divisions . 

By  March  of  1957,  the  Army,  eager  to  proceed  with  the  overall 
modernization  of  its  divisions  considered  the  reorganized  division  to 
be  ",  .  .an  adequate  and  effective  combat  organization  for  employment 
in  warfare  of  the  future,  it  was  recognized,  however,  that  areas 


U.S,  Army  Continental  Army  Command,  The  Infantry  Division. 
TT  7“100-2  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  •  Headquarters,  U.S,  Continental 
Army  Command,  1  March  1957),  p.  1. 
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Letter,  Headquarters,  U.S.  Continental  Array  Command  to  CG»s 
Fifth  U.S.  Army  and  U.S.  Army  Pacific,  12  March  1957,  Subject: 
"Evaluation  of  New  Infantry  Division"  (File  No.  N  17935, 22-A,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 


might  have  existed  in  vj^hich  improvements  could  have  been  effected. 

No  formal  troop  tests  of  the  concept  were  planned  to  identify  these. 
Instead,  an  evaluation  program  vra.s  set  up  whereby  commanders  in  the 
field  recommended  "...  changes  in  organization,  equipment  and 
doctrine  found  desirable  through  experiences  of  the  reorganized 
divisions  in  the  field. 

Unlike  the  ATFA  concept,  the  organization  of  aviation  was 
slightly  different  in  each  type  of  pentoraic  division.  I'da.ior  diff¬ 
erences  were  the  inclusion  of  a  flight  operation  section  in  the 
airborne  division,  the  addition  of  a  tactical  transport  platoon 
containing  utility  and  light  transport  helicopters  to  the  armored 
and  airborne  divisions,  and  the  assignment  of  the  airborne  division 
aviation  company  to  the  command  and  control  battalion  as  opposed  to 
the  division  trains  in  the  infantry  and  armored  divisions. 

Although  the  organizations  were  different,  the  basic  command  and 
control  doctrine  was  very  similar  for  the  three  types  of  divisions. 

For  this  reason  only  the  infantry  division  will  be  discussed  in  detail 
in  this  study. 

Ibid. 
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U.S.  Army  Continental  Army  Command,  Combat  Aviation  Company. 
Infantry  Division.  TOE  1-7T  ROCID  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Headquarters, 
Continental  Army  Command,  20  December  1956),  p.  2. 
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U.S.  Army  Continental  Army  Command,  Combat  Aviation  Company. 
Armored  Division.  TOE  1— 17T  ROCAD  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Headquarters, 
Continental  Array  Command,  20  December  1956),  p.  2. 
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U.S.  Army  Continental  Army  Command,  Combat  Aviation  Company. 
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In  the  pentoreip  infantry  divisioi.  (TOE  7T  ROCID),  a  combat 
aviation  company  containing  69  officers,  1  warrant  officer,  and 
enlisted  men  was  assigned  to  the  division  trains.  Better  equipped 
than  any  previous  aviation  company,  the  ROCID  aviation  com;oary'-  had 
16  observation  airplanes  (L-19»s),  6  utility  airplanes  (L-.20»s), 

20  reconnaissance  helicopters  (H-13*s),  and  8  utility  helicopters 

The  company  also  had  its  own  mess,  supplj'',  and  administra¬ 
tion,  Organization  of  this  company  and  its  assignment  within  the 
division  are  shown  in  Figure  8.  As  with  the  ATFA  organization,  the 
division  aviation  section  of  the  company  contained  a  special  staff 
section  which  normally  worked  in  the  division  headquarters.  The 
section  contained  three  officers:  the  division  aviation  officer 
(a  lieutenant  colonel),  assistant  division  aviation  officer  (a  major), 
and  the  company  operations  officer  (a  major).  With  three  officers  in 
the  section  and  the  necessary  enlisted  assistance,  it  was  possible 
to  run  a  continuous  24  hour-a-day  aviation  section  in  the  tactical 
operation  center  of  the  division.  The  assistant  operations  officer 
(a  captain)  ran  the  company  operations  section  located  at  the  main 
airfield. 

The  normal  chain  of  command  ran  from  the  division  connmander 
through  the  division  trains  commander  to  the  aviation  company  commander. 
The  use  of  a  trains  headquarters  to  provide  tactical  control  of  service 
units  was  new  in  the  infantry  division  and  the  amount  of  influence  this 
intermediate  headquarters  had  on  the  aviation  company  was  quite  limited. 

28  ~  ~  ’ 
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Training  Text  7-10G-2  described  the  position  of  the  trains  conimander 
as  follows: 

The  division  trains  commander  is  a  tactical  commander.  Ke  is 
responsible  to  the  division  commander  for  all  tactical  activities 
of  division  trains.  The  division  trains  commander  facilitates 
accomplishment  of  technical  operations  by  close  coordination  with 
service  unit  commanders  and  staff  officers  but  he  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  administrative  and  technical  operations  of  the 
service  units,  nor  the  control  of  aviation  operations  and  spec¬ 
ialized  aviation  training. 29 

The  aviation  company  was  included  in  division  trains  primarily 
because  the  main  portion  of  the  company  normally  operated  from  a  base 
airfield  in  the  tr  i.ns  area,  and  the  trains  headquarters  provided  a 
means  of  tactical  control  for  movement  and  rear  area  security,  super¬ 
vision  of  administrative  and  logistical  support,  and  an  intermediate 
headquarters  to  coordinate  non-specialized  training,  maintenance, 
and  administration. 

Aircraft  maintenance  and  supply  support  was  provided  by  a 

Transportation  Army  Aircraft  Maintenance  (TAAM)  company  as  it  had 

been  since  1952,  but  the  amount  of  support  required  had  more  than 

30 

doubled  since  that  time. 

The  primary  purpose  for  organizing  aviation  into  companies  is 
to  provide  more  efficient  maintenance,  supply,  and  administration. 
The  aviation  company  operates  in  decentralized  support  of  the  div¬ 
ision  and  its  battle  groups.  Centralized  control  in  employing 
aircraft  of  the  division  aviation  company  will  seldom  be  necessary 
or  advisable.  The  aircraft  must  remain  immediately  avad.lable  to 
ground  commanders.  Some  duplication  of  aviation  effort  within  the 
division  is  preferable  to  possible  delaj^s  which  might  occur  under 
a  plan  of  centralized  control  of  the  aircraft .31 
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TT  7-100-2,  p.  75. 
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U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Transportation  Army  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Company.  TOE  57-457  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  25  July  1953),  p.  2. 
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TT  1-100-1,  November  1957,  p.  10. 


This  statement  appearing  in  Training  Text  1-100-1,  knay  Aviation 
Combat  Operations,  is  an  explicit  statement  of  the  pentomic  aviation 
concept.  To  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  wt’jat  this  statement  meant, 
•recall  that,  vdth  the  exception  of  a  few  divisions  used  in  the  ATFA 
tests,  the  organization  of  aviation  within  divisions  was  substan¬ 
tially  as  shown  in  Figure  4,  at  the  time  that  pentomic  aviation  com¬ 
panies  were  introduced.  The  consensus  in  divisions  was  tnat  decen¬ 


tralized  control  of  aviation  (control  by  the  using  unit)  '.vas  the  most 

32  33 

desirable  method,  *  Aviation  personnel  in  general  disagreed  with 
this,  primarily  or  the  basis  of  maintenance,  supply,  and  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  encountered.  During  the  ATFA  tests  and  in  the 
provisional  aviation  companies  organized  in  Korea,  operational  con¬ 
trol  oT  all  organic  aviation  had  been  exercised  by  the  di\'ision 
aviation  officer ,  A  clue  to  the  p»artial  failure  of  this  system  is 
found  in  the  1955  change  to  the  ATFA  training  text  which  contained 
the  following  statement;  ”The  division  aviation  company  has  been  re¬ 
organized  to  provide  a  specific  flight  group  to  meet  the  habitual 
needs  of  division  artillery.  Pilots  and  observers  contained  in  this 
flight  will  normally  be  artillerymen,”  When  new  doctrine  was  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  pentomic  divisions,  operational  control  of  all 
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Headquarters,  8th,  Infantry  Division,  SOP  for  Field  Operations 
(APO  111,  U,S,  Forces;  Headquarters,  8th  Infantry  Division,  10  May 
1957),  p,  0-1, 
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Headquarters,  9th,  Infantry  Division,  Field  SOP  for  9th  Inf¬ 
antry  Division  Units  (Fort  Carson,  Colorado;  Headquarters,  9th  Inf¬ 
antry  Division,  1  April  1957),  p,  132, 
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divisional  aviation  was  not  given  to  the  aviation  officer,  and  every 
effort  vrais  made  to  make  it  clear  that  the  basic  concept  for  control 
vras  decentralized  even  though  the  aircraft  were  assigned  to  an  aviation 
company. 

Pentomic  combat  aviation  companies  w^ere  normally  employed  in 
two  echelons.  The  forward  echelon  consisted  of  the  direct  support 
platoon  augmented  by  elements  from  the  other  platoons.  The  same 
flight  or  section  was  habitually  attached  or  placed  under  operational 
control  of  each  of  the  regiments  —  regiments  were  later  changed  to 
battle  groups  — —  division  artillery,  and  the  armored  cavalry  squadron. 
This  was  done  to  insure  a  close  working  relationship  between  aviation 
units  and  the  units  they  supported.  Every  effort  was  made  to  provide 
pilots  from  the  appropriate  branch.  The  rear  echelon  contained  the 
remainder  of  the  company.  It  reinforced  the  forward  echelon  and  pro¬ 
vided  support  for  the  remainder  of  the  division.  The  forward  echelon 
usually  operated  from  tactical  landing  areas  (fixed  wing  flight  strips 
and/or  helicopter  landing  pads)  close  to  the  unit  they  were  supporting, 

while  the  bulk  of  the  rear  echelon  was  located  at  the  division  base 
35 

airfield. 

When  operational  plans  were  prepared,  the  aviation  officer  was 
responsible  for  recommending  the  task  organization  of  the  aviation  com¬ 
pany  and  preparing  the  aviation  annex  to  the  plan.  Being  in  close 
contact  with  the  division  commander  and  staff,  he  was  aware  of  the 
requirements  for  aviation  support.  As  an  aviator  and  a  member  of  the 
aviation  company  he  knew  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the 
35  ~  ~~ 
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divisions  aviation  equipment  and  the  status  of  the  aviation  company,'^ 
Combat  support  flights,  the  artillery  flight,  and  the  target  acquisi¬ 
tion  section  were  the  nuclei  to  which  the  necessary  augumentations 
were  attached  from  the  remainder  of  the  corapaqy  in  order  to  satisfy 
tactical  requirements.  Once  the  aviation  annex  to  the  tactical  plan 
was  approved  and  became  a  part  of  the  operations  order,  it  was  sent  to 
the  aviation  company  commander  for  implementation.  The  company  was  then 
responsible  for  providing  logistical  and  administrative  support,  less 

mess  and  non-aviation  expendable  supplies,  to  the  flights  attached  to 

37 

or  xmder  the  operc'ional  control  of  tactical  units.  The  aviation 
company  commander  was  also  required  to  maintain  the  strength  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  these  flights  at  the  required  level  out  of  resources  available 
to  him  in  the  company.  The  composition  of  support  flights  and  sections 
could  be  altered  at  any  time  to  meet  supported  unit  requirements. 

Elements  of  the  division  not  provided  with  a  combat  support 
flight  or  section  obtained  support  from  the  aviation  companies  rear 
echelon.  Procedures  to  obtain  aviation  support  differed  from  division 
to  division.  In  the  4th  Armored  Division  major  commands  were  authorized 
to  submit  requests  directly  to  the  aviation  company.^®  Eleventh  Air¬ 
borne  Division  iinits  requested  support  from  the  division  aviation 
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Headquarters,  10th  Infantry  Division,  Standard__0£erating_^ro— 
cedure.  10th  Infantry  Division  (USAREUR:  Headquarters,  10th  Infantry 
Division,  1957),  p.  77. 
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Headquarters,  4th  Armored  Division,  Field  Standing  Operating 
Procedure  (APO  326,  U.S.  Forces:  Headquarters  4th  Armored  Division, 
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officer,  and  the  G-3  assigned  priorities  in  the  event  of  a  conflict. 

The  10th  Infantry  Division  aviation  officer  processed  all  requests 

in  that  division  except  that  helicopter— borne  operations  were  coord— 

40 

inated  by  the  G-3  and  aerial  resupply  reqiairements  by  the  G-4. 

Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  request  system  was  used  in  tlie  82d  Air¬ 
borne  Division  where  the  aviation  company  operations  section,  G-2, 

G-3,  G-4,  and  division  sxirgeon  were  all  given  authority  to  approve 

^  .  41 

requests  for  certain  tjq>es  of  missions. 

As  the  reorganization  and  field  evaluation  of  divisions  con¬ 
tinued,  no  major  c  'nges  were  made  in  the  conimand  arrangements  of 
divisional  aviation,  but  many  aspects  of  control  were  affected.  A 
discussion  of  the  most  important  of  these  cannot  be  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically  since  the  process  of  change  occurred  simultaneously.  Neither 
can  they  be  considered  in  order  of  importance  as  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  full  impact  of  each  development  in  light  of  its  overall 
effect  on  the  division.  These  aspects  of  control  are  presented  here 
to  explain  the  general  trends  in  development  of  the  control  system  in 
the  pentomic  division  between  1956  and  1959. 

It  is  apparent  from  reviewing  the  organization  and  equipment  of 
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the  aviation  companj''that  a  greatly  increased  oi-ganic  air  capability 
was  available  to  the  pentomic  division.  TT  7~100“2  listed  tne  foil” 
ovdng  capabilities  for  the  combat  aviation  company: 

(1)  Providing  aircraft  for  day  and  night  aerial  observation, 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance.  Within  capabilities  of  the  air¬ 
craft,  observation  missions  are  flown  in  the  division  zone  of 
action  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  locating,  verifying,  and 
reporting  targets,  adjusting  artillery  and  tank  fires,  and 
studying  terrain. 

(2)  Moving  troops,  patrols,  supplies,  and  equipment  within 
the  combat  zone  by  air. 

(3)  Transporting  commanders  and  staff  on  reconnaissance  or 
liaison  missions,  as  well  as  liaison  officers,  couriers  and 
messengers. 

(U)  Pei’forming  supplemental  aerial  photography,  >jire  laying, 
radio  relay,  a<  "omedical  evacuation,  battle  area  illumination, 
propaganda  leaXjLot  dissemination,  and  radiological  survey. 42 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  division’s  organic  aviation  operation, 
it  became  physically  impossible  for  one  section,  the  division  avia¬ 
tion  section, to  coordinate  efficiently  the  total  air  effort  in  a 
fast-moving  tactical  situation.  The  solution  to  this  problem  was 
usually  sought  through  one  or  more  of  the  following  control  techniques: 

1.  Publication  of  a  comprehensive  aviation  annex  to  the  div¬ 
ision  SOP. 

2.  Inclusion  of  a  detailed  aviation  annex  in  division  oper¬ 
ations  orders. 

3.  Delegation  of  control  of  aviation  resources  for  certain 
specific  types  of  missions  to  general  and  special  staff  officers. 

to 

4.  Establishment  of  priorities.^-^ 

These  techniques  required  extensive  staff  coordination,  and  the  aviation 


^^TT  7-100-2,  p.  18. 

43 

TT  1-100-1,  November  1957,  pp.  122-128  and  p.  23. 
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section  was  the  focal  point  for  working  out  the  details  of  organic 

aviation  support  in  the  division.  For  this  reason,  most  divisions 

44 

included  the  aviation  section  in  their  tactical  operation  center. 
Complications  were  encountered  when  more  than  one  of  these  techniques 
were  employed  simultaneously.  It  then  became  possible  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  receive  valid  missions  from  multiple  sources,  and  priorities 
were  difficult  to  establish.  This  situation  sometimes  strained  re¬ 
lations  between  the  division  aviation  officer  (the  policy  maker)  and 
the  company  commander,  but  the  use  of  these  techniques  was  solidly 
in  line  with  th  decentralized  control  concept. 

Air  traffic  control  became  increasingly  complex  during  the 
pentomic  evaluation  period.  The  environment  in  which  division  air¬ 
craft  would  have  to  survive  in  the  event  of  a  general  war  was 
becoming  more  sophisticated,  the  numbers  of  aircraft  involved  were 
increasing,  and  24”hour  all-weather  operation  of  the  aviation  com¬ 
pany  was  recognized  as  a  necessity  in  future  conflicts.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  changing  so  rapidly  that  no  firm  doctrine  could  be  developed. 
The  Array  did  publish  interim  guidance  oh  Army  air  traffic  control  in 
September  1957,  but  it  was  little  more  than  an  expansion  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  system  which  took  advantage  of  improved  communications  eind 

45 

navigational  radio  eqxiipment.  Tests  of  the  system  in  1958  showed 
that:  "The  Array  Aviation  Air  Traffic  Control  System  as  presently 
orgainized  is  only  adequate  to  control  the  safe  and  orderly  flow  of 

44 

TT  7-100-2,  p.  52. 

45 

U.S.  Amy  Continental  Army  Command,  Army  Aviation  Air  Traffic 
Operations  1-100-2  (Fort  Monroe,  Virginia;  Headquarters,  Continental 
Army  Command,  September  1957),  p.  !• 
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Army  air  traffic  for^a  limited  time,  due  largely  to  inadequacies  in 
personnel  and  equipment .  V/hen  the  aviation  company  v/as  reorganized 
again  in  1959»  additional  personnel  and  equipment  were  provided  as  a 
means  of  overcoming  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  systam. 

Pentomic  aviation  companies  were  perhaps  some  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  units  of  company  size  the  Army  had  ever  devised  (see  Figure  8). 
With  each  piece  of  new  equipment,  new  mission  capability  acquired,  and 
increase  in  size  and  strength,  they  became  more  unwieldy.  Commanding 
and  controlling  a  company  like  this  under  normal  circumstances  would 
have  been  difficult,  but,  under  the  conditions  prevalent  in  the  late 

in 

1950’s,  aviation  company  commanders  were  faced  with  a  real  challenge. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  confronting  divisions  was  the 
maintenance  on  the  50  aircraft  assigned.  TAAM  companies  were  not  pro¬ 
viding  satisfactory  support.  In  the  spring  of  1959,  a  test  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  1st  Infantry  Division  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
assigning  an  aircraft  maintenance  detachment  to  the  division  to  per¬ 
form  third  echelon  aircraft  maintenance.  The  test  was  a  complete 
success  and  in  1959  a  detachment  was  added  to  each  division, This 
was  the  first  aircraft  maintenance  capability  above  second  echelon 


46 

U.S,  Army  Continental  Army  Command,  Final  Report  of  Troop  Test. 
Amy  Aviation  Air  Traffic  Operations  (AAATO^.  Exercise  Cumberland  Hills 
(Fort  Monroe,  Virginia:  Headquarters  Continental  Army  Command,  26  Jan- 
uary  1959),  p.  1. 


U.S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Division  Aviation  Organization  Study. 
Annex  B  (Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Combat  Developments  Office,  U.S,  Amy 
Aviation  School,  1957),  p.  4» 


U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Aircraft  Maintenance  Detachment. 
Infantry  Division.  Transportation  Battalion.  TOE  55-79D  (Draft) 
(Washington; U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  (Undated)  ),  p.  3. 
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made  organic  to  divisions. 

Changes  occurred  outside  the  division  during  the  evaluation 
period  also.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  Army  took  over  all  a’/iation 
training  in  1957.  Roles  and  missions  being  assigned  to  Army  Aviation 
at  that  time  and  new  developments  in  hardware  and  tactics  pointed  out 
a  need  for  a  staff  officer  coxirse  for  Army  aviators.  The  Army  Avia¬ 
tion  School  started  the  first  class  of  an  eight-week  program  of 
instruction  in  this  field  on  23  October  1957*^^  In  addition  to  the 
staff  officer  course,  students  at  the  Aviation  School  and  other  service 
schools  were  give'i  increased  instruction  on  the  employment  of  Array 
Aviation.  These  programs  made  the  entire  Array  more  air-conscious  and 
contributed  immeasurably  to  the  development  of  improved  control  systems 
in  divisions. 

During  the  latter  stages  of  the  pentomic  division  reorganization 
and  evaluation,  many  of  the  training  texts  were  revised  and  published 
in  the  form  of  fj.eld  manuals.  Doctrine  contained  in  these  manuals  was 
not  radically  different  from  the  original  texts,  and  no  major  changes 
were  made  in  command  or  control  doctrine.'  Manuals  prepared  by  most  of 
the  branch  schools  contained  references  to  Army  Aviation  and  the  vays 
in  which  aviation  support  could  be  obtained  and  applied. 


U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center,  Army  Aviation  Center  History.  1954- 
1964  (Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Headquarters  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center, 

1  January  1965),  p.  15. 


U.S,,  Department  of  the  Array,  Field  Artillery  Tactics  and  Tech¬ 
niques  .  FM  6-20  (Washington;  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office,  May 
1958),  pp.  20,  64,  65. 

51 

U.S,,  Department  of  the  Army,  Division  Artillery.  Infantry  Div- 
ision,  FM  6-21  (Washington:  U.S,  Government  Printing  Office,  August 
1957),  pp.  15,  23,  29,  36. 
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A  good  deal  of  this  emphasis  on  aviation  was  the  result  of  the 

Aviation  School’s  increased  efforts  in  developing  doctrine  and 

52 

publishing  training  literature. 

Reorganization  and  evaluation  of  ROCID  divisions  were  con- 
eluded  in  early  1959*  The  aviation  company  had  proved  to  be  a  viable 
unit  and  there  was  a  growing  confidence  in  and  reliance  on  organic 
aviation  at  divisional  level.  Doctrine  for  command  and  control  of 
the  division’s  organic  aviation,  although  beset  by  minor  difficulties 
and  in  a  constant  state  of  development,  was  generally  considered 
sound. 

52 

U.S.,  Depai'tment  of  the  Amy,  U.S.  Army  Aviation  School. 

AR  350-121  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  25  Mar.  1959)* 


CHAPTER  V 


I'lVISIONAL  AVIATION  1959-1961 
In  this  paper,  the  period  between  1959  and  1961  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  testing  and  reorganization  period  which  prece'^cled 
it  because,  in  1959*  the  pentomic  concept  was  formally  adopted  by 
the  Army.  This  development  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that 
the  Army  was  compli  ily  satisfied  with  the  pentomic  division  and 
the  manner  in  which  aviation  was  commanded  and  controlled  under 
this  concept.  On  the  contrary,  during  this  interim  period,  the 
Army  undertook  a  serious  study  of  its  divisions  which  resulted  in 
a  major  reorganization  in  1961.  While  these  studies  were  being 
conducted,  some  changes  were  made  to  the  pentomic  division,  but 
the  basic  method  of  operation  and  doctrine  for  command  and  control 
of  aviation  organic  to  the  division  were  not  significantly  modified. 
Organization  and  Equipment. 

New  TOE^s  were  published  in  1959  and  all  divisions  were  re¬ 
organized  according  to  the  new  TOE^s  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  after  receiving  approval  from  the  Department  of  the  Army.^ 

Under  new  TOE’s  there  were  slight  differences  between  aviation 
companies  of  the  infantry,  armored,  and  airborne  divisions  as  there 
1 

U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Infantry  Division.  TOE  7D 
(Draft)  (Washingtons  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  (Undated)  ),  p.l. 
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had  been  during  the  evaluation  period.  Again,  because  of  the  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  organization  and  doctrine,  only  the  infantry  division 
vd.ll  be  discussed  in  detail. 

The  major  changes  in  organization  of  the  infantry  division 
under  TOE-1- 7D  (Draft)  vrere:  (l)  the  removal  of  the  aviation  com¬ 
pany  from  division  trains  and  its  assignment  as  a  separate  company 
directly  under  division  headquarters;  (2)  the  addition  of  a  3d  eche¬ 
lon  aircraft  maintenance  capability  to  the  division;  (3)  the 
addition  of  an  aerial  surveillance  platoon  to  replace  the  target 
acquisition  section;  (4)  the  addition  of  a  section  of  light  cargo 
helicopters  to  the  general  support  platoon;  and  (5)  the  expansion 
of  the  operations  section  into  an  operations  platoon  providing  a 
greatly  improved  air  traffic  control  capability.'^  (See  Figure  9). 

The  new  aviation  company  had  a  personnel  strength  of  75 
officers,  1  warrant  officer,  and  182  enlisted  men,  and,  although  the 
total  aircraft  strength  was  decreased  by  1  to  49*  new  types  of  air¬ 
craft  were  authorized  and  the  quantities  of  the  older  types  adjusted. 
Aircraft  authorized  by  number  and  type  were:  14  observation  air¬ 
planes  (L-19^s),  5  utility  airplanes  (L-20*s),  3  medium  observation 
airplanes  (OV-l»s),  17  reconnaissance  helicopters  (H-13»s),  4  utility 
helicopters  (H-19’5),  6  light  cargo  helicopters  (H-21‘s  or  H-34»s), 
and  12  unmanned  combat  surveillance  drones  (MQM  57Vs),^  Medium  ob¬ 
servation  airplanes  (OV-l^s),  a  relatively  high  performance  twin 
engine  surveillance  aircraft,  and  light  cargo  helicopters  (H-21*s  or 

2  — 
U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Infantry  Division  Aviation  Co.. 
TOE  1-7D  (Draft)  (Washington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office, 
(Undated)  ),  p.  2. 

^Ibid..  p.  15. 
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H-34*s)  were  new  to-infantry  divisions  and  were  not  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  ±959  to  equip  all  active  divisions.  Some 
low  priority  divisions  such  as  the  1st  Infantry  Division  never  did 
receive  their  OV-l’s  for  the  aviation  company.  Consequently,  these 
divisions  were  unable  to  fully  develop  techniques  and  procedures  for 
field  operation  under  the  1959  TOE^s  before  the  division  was  reorgan- 
ized  again. 

Operation. 

Reasons  for  removing  the  aviation  company  from  division  trains 
were  similar  to  the  reasons  for  taking  the  ATFA  test  aviation  compary 
out  of  the  division  headquarters  battalion  during  the  conduction  of 
the  ATFA  tests.  Division  trains  had  not  had  operational  control  of 
the  company  and  had  provided  even  less  supervision  and  control  over 
the  company  than  the  ATFA  division  headquarters  battalion  had.  As 
a  separate  company,  the  aviation  company  became  quite  self-sufficient 
and  the  chain  of  command  was  simplified. 

When  the  aircraft  maintenance  detachment  was  added  to  the  div¬ 
ision,  it  became  a  part  of  the  division  transportation  battalion. 

The  detachment  normally  lived  with  the  aviation  company  but  operated 
under  the  command  and  technical  control  of  the  transportation  battalion 
commander.  The  aviation  company  provided  the  detachment  with  mess 
facilities  and  billets  while  the  detachment  performed  third  echelon 

A 

These  statements  are  based  on  the  authors  personal  experiences 
as  1st  Infantry  Division  aircraft  maintenance  officer  from  June  1959 
to  September  I960,  and  in  other  assignments  in  the  1st  Division  until 
May  1962. 
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maintenancs  on  aviation  company  aircraft.  There  were  two  views  on 
the  assignment  of  this  detachment.  Some  commanders  agreed  that  it 
was  best  assigned  to  the  transportation  battalion  because  a  higher 
.standard  of  aircraft  maintenance  could  be  maintained  when  the  de¬ 
tachment  was  not  overly  influenced  by  the  aviation  company  commander 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  n^iintenance  tasks.  Other  commanders, 
especially  aviation  company  commanders,  felt  they  could  make  sure 
that  the  maintenance  effort  was  organized  to  support  operational 
requirements  if  the  detachment  were  placed  under  the  command  or 
operational  control  of  the  aviation  company  commander.  Some  ex¬ 
periments  were  conducted  with  the  detachment  under  the  operational 
control  of  the  aviation  company,  but  the  detachment  v/as  never  offic¬ 
ially  removed  from  the  transportation  battalion.^ 

In  spite  of  a  number  of  changes  in  the  equipment  and  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  aviation  company,  there  were  not  many  adjustments 
required  in  the  system  used  for  controlling  the  aviation  activities 
of  the  division.  The  company  was  still  employed  in  two  echelons, 
forward  and  rear,  and  the  mission  request  system  remained  basically 
the  same  as  that  described  in  Chapter  IV.  But  with  greater  mission 
capabilities  staff  coordination  became  even  more  important  and  con¬ 
trol  more  difficult. 

5 

U.S.,  Department  of  the  Armj'’,  Aircraft  Maintenance  Detachment. 
Infantry  Division  Transportation  Battalion.  TOE  55-79D  (Draft) 
(Washington: U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  (Undated)  ),  p« 

^These  statements  are  based  on  the  authors  personal  experiences 
as  1st  Division  Aircraft  Maintenance  Officer. 
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Einplojonent  of*  the  aerial  surveillance  platoon  was  siralar  to 

the  method  used  with  the  target  acquisition  section,  under  the  oper- 

7 

ational  control  of  the  cavalry  squadron  convnander.  As  an  infor- 
■  mat  ion-collecting  agency  vdth  a  greatly  iniproved  capability  over  that 
of  the  target  acquisition  section,  the  G-2  was  considerably  more  in¬ 
terested  in  the  activities  of  this  platoon,  and,  in  some  cases,  he 
was  given  operational  control  of  the  platoon  or  elements  thereof. 

He  normally  prepared  the  air  surveillance  plan  by  which  missions 

were  assigned  to  the  platoon  either  through  the  aviation  company 

8  9 

or  the  cavalry  snuadron. 

New  electronic  equipment  authorized  in  the  operations  platoon 
improved  the  all-weather  capabilities  of  the  company  and  provided  a 
more  positive  means  for  controlling  air  traffic.^*^  The  basic  control 
system  was  not  substantially  improved  and  continued  to  be  only  part— 
iall;)'’  effective. 

Summary. 

The  TOE  for  the  infantry  division  aviation  company  listed  the 
following  capabilities: 

(l)  Continuous  (day  and  night)  operations  during  visual 
weather  conditions  and  limited  operations  under  instrument 
weather  conditions. 


7 

U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Report  of  Com¬ 
bined  Arms  and  Services  Conference.  18-22  Mav  1959.  Agenda  Item  Nr.l6 
(Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.: U.S,  Army  Command  and  ^neral  Staff  College 
15  July  1959),  p.  210. 

8 

Ibid.,  p,  214. 

9 

Headquarters,  4th  Armored  Division,  Field  Standing  Operating 
Procedure  (APO  326,  U.S.  Forces:  Headquarters,  4th  Armored  Division . 
7  July  1959),  p.  El. 

10 

TOE  1-7D  (Draft),  p.  14. 


(2)  Aerial  observation,  reconnaissance  and  surveillance  (both 
day  and  night)  of  enemy  areas  for  the  purpose  of  locating,  ver¬ 
ifying,  and  evaluating  targets,  terrain  study  and  adjusting 
artillery  and  mortar  fire. 

(3)  Rapid  spot  aerial  photography  consisting  of  daylight 
vertical  and  oblique  photography  and  night  vertical  photography 
from  piloted  and  drone  aircraft. 

(4)  Radar  surveillance. 

(i))  Radiological  survei''. 

(6)  Battlefield  illumination. 

(b)  Command,  liaison,  reconnaissance  and  transportation. 

(9)  Aerial  vdre  laying,  radio  relay,  and  propaganda  leaflet 
dissemination. 

(10)  Continuous  limited  aeromedical  evacuation  from  the 
immediate  battlefield.il 

This  is  certainly  an  impressive  list  of  tasks  which,  when  properly 
performed, contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  div¬ 
ision  combat  mission.  The  efficient  operation  of  the  company,  as  in 
any  organization,  depended  to  a  great  extent  on  effective  command  and 
control.  After  years  of  testing  and  reorganizing,  there  were  still 
some  aspects  of  organic  divisional  aviation  which  created  difficulty 
in  command  and  control.  A  brief  appraisal  of  divisional  aviation  re¬ 
veals  the  most  serious  areas  of  difficulty  as  follows: 

1.  Size  and  complexity  of  the  aviation  company. 

2.  Relationship  between  the  division  aviation  officer  and 
aviation  company  commander. 


11 

Ibid.,  p.  3. 

12 

U.S.  Army  Aviation  School,  Division  Aviation  Organization  Study. 
Annex  B  (Fort  Rucker,  Alabama:  Combat  Developments  Office,  U.S.  Array 
Aviation  School,  1957),  p.  4. 

13 

Letter,  Commandant  U.S.  Army  Armor  School  to  the  Commandant 
U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  24  January  I96I,  Subject: 
’’Command  and  Staff  Relationship,  Division  Aviation  Commander”  (File 
No.  JQ.7949»21,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 
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3.  Doctrine  for  the  control  of  air  traffic. 

4.  Control  of  the  third  echelon  aircraft  maintenance  detach- 

1  K 

ment.'^'^ 

5.  Complex  system  of  providing  support  to  habitual  users  of 
aviation  resources.^^ 

Aviation  equipment  authorized  in  pentomic  divisions  was  far 
superior  to  anything  that  had  been  dreamed  of  ten  years  before,  and 
new  developments  were  becoming  available  faster  than  they  could  be 
field-tested. 


By  1961  •'he  Army  school  system  was  providing  well-trained 
personnel  for  division  aviation  companies,  and  Department  of  the 
Array  policies  pertaining  to  ground  assignments  for  aviators  were 


effective  in  orienting  the  aviation  program  closely  to  the  needs  of 


ground  tactical  commanders 
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U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Army  Aviation.  FMl-lOO  (Wash¬ 
ington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  3  April  1959),  p*  142. 


'^U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Study  on  Pro¬ 
cedures  and  Techniques  concerning  Control  and  Coordination  of  Army 


Aviation  Elements  and  Aviation  Maintenance  and  SuDoly  Elements 


Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.:  U.S.  Army  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  April  I960),  p.  6. 

16 

Report  of  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Conference,  p.  214-215. 

17 

Richard  K.  Tierney,  The  Army  Aviation  Storv.  Fred  Montgomery  ed. 
(Northport,  Alabama:  Colonial  Press,  1963),  p.  79-112. 

18 

U.S.,  Department  of  the  Army,  Career  Planning  for  Army  Officers. 
PAM  600-3  (Wastiington:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  8  November 

1961),  p.  68. 

19 

Letter,  Department  of  the  Army  to  all  Army  Aviators,  1961, 
Subject:  '’Career  Branch  Qualifications  for  Aviators”  (File  No. 
NI7949.24,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  Library). 
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Long  before  pentomic  divisions  had  been  fully  equipped,  the 
Army  began  preparations  for  a  major  reorganization  under  the  com¬ 
pletely’-  new  "Reorganization  Objective  Army  Division”  (ROAD) 

.  concept  Consequently,  during  I960  and  1961,  major  emphasis  vras 
placed  on  preparing  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  ROAD  divisions, 
and  little  was  done  to  further  develop  or  refine  techniques  for 
command  and  control  of  pentomic  division  aviation. 

Although  there  was  no  occasion  to  employ  divisions  in  com¬ 
bat  while  divisional  aviation  was  organized  as  an  aviation  com¬ 
pany,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  support  provided  would  have  been 
excellent  despite  the  difficulties  mentioned  above. 

20 

U.S.  Array  Command  and  General  Staff  College,  Reorganization 
and  Modernization  of  Army  Divisions.  Information  letter  distri- 
buted  in  the  college  (Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  U.S.  Army  Command 
and  General  Staff  College,  29  May  1961),  p.  1. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


LOOKII^G  BACK 

Organic  divisional  aviation  was  authorized  and  employed  in 
combat  during  World  War  II  before  effective  command  and  control 
doctrine  had  been  formulated  or  tested.  As  a  result,  the  initial 
experiences  with  this  new  capability  were  rather  disappointing. 
Starting  with  the  small  Piper  Cub-equipped  air  OP  sections  of  1942, 
manj’’  changes  were  necessary  during  the  next  19  years  in  the  methods 
used  to  command  and  control  the  division's  expanding  aviation  re¬ 
sources. 

Looking  back  over  the  changes  which  occurred,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  evolution  of  doctrine  was  accelerated  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  conflict  and  retarded  during  other  periods.  During 
World  War  II,  the  primary  motivating  forces  were  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  established  doctrine  and  experience  and  the  need  to  develop 
techniques  suitable  for  the  different  environments  encountered  in 
the  various  theaters  of  operation.  In  the  Korean  War,  although  the 
environment  had  a  significant  effect  on  organic  aviation,  the  great¬ 
est  impetus  for  change  was  the  introduction  of  new  equipment  vrtiich 
greatly  expanded  the  division’s  aviation  capabilities. 

After  each  war,  the  Army  increased  the  division’s  aviation 
resources.  Following  World  War  II,  little  was  done  to  develop  new 
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doctrine,  and  the  tried  and  true  techniques  used  during  the  v;ar 
were  forinalized  and  applied  to  the  nevi  air  sections  of  the  division. 

In  the  years  after  the  truce  in  Korea,  the  Arn^.'  did  test  new  doctrine 
while  increasing  the  division's  aviation  resources.  The  testing  and 
reorganization  conducted  during  the  late  19i>0^s  capitalized  on  rron-en- 
tum  generated  by  the  Korean  War,  and  nfiuch  more  significant  progress 
was  made  in  developing  command  and  control  doctrine  in  this  period 
than  had  been  the  case  in  the  late  1940^ s.  1959  the  drive  for 
new  doctrine  and  radical  changes  had  slovred  and  the  Arrry'^  again  forma¬ 
lized  in  tables  of  organization  and  equipment  and  field  manuals  much 
of  its  command  and  control  doctrine.  For  the  next  two  years  very 
little  change  occurred  in  basic  doctrine  for  units  in  the  field  vrhile 
the  Army  prepared  to  make  sweeping  changes  to  the  entire  division  and 
its  organic  aviation. 

In  developing  command  doctrine  and  determining  the  assigrunent 
of  aviation  within  divisions  during  the  period  covered  by  this  paper, 
the  Army  had  to  continuously  keep  in  mind  two  important  considerations. 
The  first  of  these  considerations  was  the-  advisability  of  assigning 
aviation  elements  to  non-aviation  units,  thus  placing  aviation  under 
commanders  who  were  not  technically  qualified  to  evaluate  perfonnance 
and  usually  not  directly'  involved  in  day-to-day  air  operations.  The 
second  consideration  was  proper  training  of  aviation  enlisted  per¬ 
sonnel,  aviators,  commanders,  and  staff  officers. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  World  War  II,  it  became  necessary 
to  increase  the  amount  of  control  exercised  by  the  artillery  air  officer 
over  the  activities  of  artillery  air  OP  sections  to  compensate  for  lack 
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of  knowledge  and  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  conuranders.  Later, 
during  the  Korean  War,  coranianders  were  more  fasniliar  with  organic  air 
operations,  but  the  introduction  of  new  aircraft  and  the  increase  in 
logistic  support  requirements  further  complicated  the  command  of 
aviation  sections  by  non-rated  commanders.  In  the  years  follo-A-ing 
the  Korean  War  a  solution  to  command  problems  was  attempted  by 
placing  all  aviation  within  the  division  in  one  company  under  the 
command  of  an  aviator.  Elements  of  the  companj’’  vrere  then  attached 
to  or  placed  under  the  operational  control  of  ground  tactical  comman¬ 
ders  during  cor '  at  operations.  This  system  relieved  the  ground 
commander  of  administrative  and  logistical  b\irdens  while  still  giving 
him  full  authority  over  the  operation  of  his  aviation  support. 

To  provide  the  tjqie  of  organic  aviation  support  vital  to  the 
division,  it  was  imperative  that  all  aviation  personnel,  especially,' 
aviation  commanders  and  staff  officers,  be  well  oriented  to  the  needs 
of  the  ground  tactical  commander  and  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
methods  of  operation.  Original  plans  in  1942  called  for  only  20^  of 
all  aviation  personnel  to  be  fully  qualified,  branch-trained  Array 
Ground  Forces  officers,  to  provide  supervision.  The  remainder  were 
to  be  Army  Air  Forces  staff  sergeants  who  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Armj’^  Ground  Forces  on  completion  of  training.  This  plan  was  not 
successful  and  by  the  end  of  World  War  II  virtually  all  pilots  vrere 
Army  Ground  Forces  Officers.  Throughout  the  years,  Army  career  man¬ 
agement  policies  have  required  commissioned  aviators  to  maintain 
proficiency  in  their  basic  branch  conciirrently  with  their  flying 
duties.  These  policies  have  been  instrumental  in  developing  a 
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closely  integrated  organic  air-ground  tea;:,  at  division  level.  Ine 
Army  Aviation  School  was  effective  in  forrr.ulating  aviation  coinrand 
and  control  doctrine,  publishing  this  doctrine  in  field  manuals  and 
school  texts,  and  in  training  aviation  co.mmanders  and  staff  officers 
for  assignment  in  divisions. 

By  far  the  greatest  controversy  involving  organic  division 
aviation  had  to  do  vdth  the  manner  in  v;hich  it  was  controlled.  The 
pros  and  cons  of  centralised  versus  decentralized  control  have  been 
discussed  in  considerable  detail  in  this  paper.  A  few  of  the  more 
important  fact  s  whicli  v/ere  considered  in  deciding  whether  centra¬ 
lized  or  decentralized  control  should  be  used  were:  responsiveness 
to  the  needs  of  ground  commanders,  logistical  and  administrative 
support  of  aviation  elements,  training  requirements  for  aviation 
personnel,  size  and  complexity  of  aviation  organization,  tactical 
situation,  physical  environment,  availability  of  aircraft  and  aviation 
personnel,  operational  efficiency,  air  traffic  control,  and  nature  of 
the  operation.  During  the  19  years  covered  in  this  paper,  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  these  factors  shifted  continuously.  Generally  speaking, 
when  control  was  centralized,  overall  operating  efficiency  was  in¬ 
creased  but  responsiveness  to  ground  tactical  commanders  decreased. 

On  the  other  hand,  decentralized  control  made  the  aircraft  more 
available  to  ground  commanders  but  maximim  efficiency  in  employment 
of  aviation  resources  was  hard  to  obtain  and  control  and  logistical 
support  vxere  more  difficult.  The  tactical  situations  and  physical 
environments  encountered  in  World  War  II  and  The  Korean  War  usually 
favored  centralized  control.  The  question  was  never  actually  resolved. 
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By  1961  a  combination  of  centralized  command  and  decentralized  control 
v/as  being  used  in  the  pentomic  divisions. 

Firm  doctrine  on  the  control  of  Artry  air  traffic  over  the  div¬ 
ision  zone  was  never  published.  During  World  War  II,  visual  identi¬ 
fication  was  all  that  was  necessary  and  radio  contact  v/ith  airborne 
aircraft  provided  an  adequate  means  of  controlling  traffic.  Even 
though  it  was  recognized  that  air  traffic  control  was  becoming  a 
greater  problem  in  the  years  before  the  Korean  V/ar,  nothing  positive 
was  done  to  improve  the  system.  In  the  Korean  War,  U.  S.  forces 
enjoyed  air  sup-'riority  and  virtually  all  organic  air  activity  was 
carried  on  during  daylight  hours  under  visual  flight  conditions. 
Consequently,  control  of  air  traffic  did  not  present  a  major  problem 
even  thoiigh  the  numbers  of  aircraft  involved  were  greatly,*  increased. 

In  testing  nevr  division  concepts  and  reorganizing  along  pentomic  lines, 
the  Array  made  a  definite  attempt  to  develop  an  air  traffic  control 
system  for  use  on  the  nuclear  battlefield.  The  communication  and 
navigation  capability  of  divisional  aviation  was  substantially  im¬ 
proved;  however,  tests  of  the  system  indicated  that  it  was  only 
partially  effective.  By  I96I  problems  in  air  traffic  control  were 
emerging  faster  than  solutions  to  these  problems  could  be  worked  out 
in  the  field. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  conclusions  concerning  the  overall 
doctrine  for  command  and  control  of  organic  division  aviation  as  it 
was  developed  between  1942  and  I96I.  What  can  be  said  is  that  doctrine 
evolved  very  rapidly  and  was  influenced  most  by  combat  experiences  in 
World  War  II  and  Korea.  There  was  certainly  no  permanent  system 
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devised  during  this  period,  but  by  I96I  uhe  Arr;.y  had  :.'iar.y  r:,ore 
definite  ideas  about  its  divisional  aviation  than  it  had  in  1942. 
The  experience  gained  over  the  years  should  be  usei'‘ul  in  developing 
doctrine  for  the  emplo^.Tiient  of  even  greater  organic  aviation  cap¬ 
abilities  at  division  level  in  the  future. 
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